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Phebe: Her Profession 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of 


** Teddy: Her Book.’’ Illustrated by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 12mo, $1.50. Second edition 
ready. 


Entertaining from beginning to end. 
—Denver Times. 
Full of movement and sparkle. We 
have never seen a book in which the 
great influence of a bright, healthy girl 
over her boy friends was so well set forth. 
. One of the very best young people’s 
books of this or any other year. — 7he 

Pilgrim Teacher. 


Teddy: Her Book. 


By ANNA <5 RAY. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. . 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 

254 Washington St., Boston. 


B@ Send Price, Addressed P. O. Box 2158, and 
Books will be Mailed. 






























COSEY CORNER SERIES. 
CHARMING JUVENILES, 


Including the works of Annie Fellows Johnston, 
Edith Robinson, Miss ules h, Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
Dr. John Brown, Will Allen_Dromgoole, and other 
writers of Child Classics. The numerous illustra- 
tions in each book are by well-known artists, and 
each volume has a separate attractive cover design. 
Each, 1 volume, i6mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NINE NEW TITLES NOW READY. 


Farmer Brown and the Birds. 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. Illustrated by 
E. B. BARRY. 
Little Sunshine’s Holiday. 
+ | MISS MULOCH. Illustrated by ETHELDRED 
. BARRY. 


For His Country. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, ee “Beautiful 

Joe,” etc. Illustrated by Louis MEYNE 

A Child’s Garden of Verse. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Helena’s Wonderworld. 
By FRANCES HODGES WHITE. 
The Story of Dago. 

ANNIE FELLOWS | JOHNSTON, author of 
= , 1e Little Colonel,” “Two Little Knights of 
Kentucky,” “ Big Brother,” etc. Illustrated. by 
ETHELDRED B. BARR 

A Little Puritan’ s First Christmas. 
A Story of Colonial Times in Boston. By EDITH 
ROBINSON. 
The Adventures of Beatrice and Jessie. 
By RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
The Water People. 
By CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT, author of “ The 
Prince of the Pin Elves. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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TWO 


NOTABLE SERIES. 


THE BEACON AND WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 


Series of Lives of Eminent Americans and Englishmen, brief and in convenient form, by com 


petent writers. With end- owe and cover Coen 
Grosvenor Goodhue. Each volume with an en 


in photogravure, a chronological table, and a bi biography. Size 5% x 3% inches. C 


Each volume sold separately. 
Alice Bache Gould 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Joun Brown . J. E. Chamberlin | 
AARON BurRR Hen: 


. Fentmore Cooper, W. B. 
STEPHEN DECATUR . 
FrepDERICK DovuG.ass, 
Davip G. FARRAGUT 
Natu’: HawTHorneE, Mrs. James T, Fields | 
FATHER HECKER, Henry Sedgwick, Jr. | 
Sam Houston . Sarah Barnwell Elliott | 
U. S. Grant . Owen Wister 


Lambskin, $1.00 wef. 
Louis AGassiz . 
Puituips Brooks 


Shubrick Clymer 

C. T. Brady 
Charles W. Chesnutt 
James Barnes 


Danie. WEBSTER 


DanteL_ Deror 
| Apam Duncan 
Grorce E.iot 
| Joun WESLEY 


in blind and gold, on blue and gee) by’ Bertram 
gnette title-page, a frontisp ece portrait 
loth, 75 cents. 


STONEWALL JACKSON . ° Carl Hovey 

THOMAS JEFFERSON ea a Watson 

RosBertT Lee. ° . P. Trent 

Childs Merwin ame RUSSELL Low — - L “Hale, Jr 
HOMAS PAINE Ellery Sedgwick 


Norman Hapgood 
Richard Burton 
Arthur Waugh 
Wilfred Whitten 

H. W. Wilson 
Clara Thomson 
. Frank Banfield 


OHN WHITTIER . 
OBERT BROWNING 


BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





Children. 
ERKINS (STETSON ) 


Concernin 
__B CHARLOTTE 


an ‘Original and helpful essays, full of serious 
philosophy, keen wit and clever satire. Cloth, 
decorative, $1 - 


Tuskegee: Its Story and Its Work. 

By MAX ‘SENNETT THRASHER, with an 
introduc tion by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, and 
50 illustrations. Cloth, decorative, $1.00. 


Bywere of War. 
By JAMES JEFFREY ROC =e. A yew edt 
tion, revised and enlarged, Roch 

a0 of tho Filibusters” » ¢ foth, dncorativ®, 


ittle Beasts of Field and Wood. 
LLIAM EVERETT CRAM. With 24 
mM Au. illustrations by the author. An ex- 
traordinarily fascinating personal record of 
observation of the life of the small wild crea- 
tures of rw eg Cloth, decorative, $1.26. 


Child V Poems Grave and Gay. 

By JOHN. B. BTA BB, with cover design, end- 
papers and title-page by BERTRAM GRos- 
VENOR GOODHUE, Little poems, full of fancy 
and sweetness. Cloth, decorative, $1.00. 





MAN, author of “Women and Economics,” im 


Comfort and Exercise. 


By MARY PERRY KING. A compact and 
rtant essay toward the harmonious de- 


velopment of _ threefold nature of man- 
kind. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The Middle Five. 
By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE. “An Indian 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Cloth, decorative. 
ith a frontispiece in color by ANGEL 


DECORA. $1.25. 


Up in Maine. 
By HOLMAN F. DAY. A collection of “The 


best Yankee verse since the —- Papers.” 
Cloth, decorative, illustrated, $1.00. 


The Future of the American Negro. 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. Here Mr. 


Washington presents his views and the result 
of his ex 
of the color 


rience in the education and uplifting 
ed race in America. Cloth, $1.50. 


An Alphabet of Celebrities. 
By OLIVER HEKFORD. Twen' 


most 
humorous pictures and verses by this master 
of fun. Paper boards, $1.50. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 









































Our Best New Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


On to Pekin, or Old Glory in China. 

By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, author of “Old 
Glory Series,” ete. Cloth, 330 pages. Illustrated by 
A. BURNHAM SHUTE. $125. All the boys want this. 

The House-Boat on the St. Lawsones 
Or. FOLLOWING FRONTENAC. | Bein 
yolume of the * St. Lawrence Series.” iy EVERETT 

TOMLINSON. Cloth. Illustrated. $:.t0. 

In the Daye of Alfred the Grea’ 

By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. Cloth. Mutton. 
atic cover. Fully illustrated. $1.00, 

* This book is sure to be a favorite among parents 
who select judiciously | the a children’s reading- 
matter.” — Clic adh Times-Herad 

Between Boer and Briton 

By EDWARD ST iy ATE MEN YER. C loth, 

atic cover. Illustrated by A. B. SHuT $1 
Almost as Good as a eR 

By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Author of the 

“Kathie Stories,” ete. Cloth. Tilustrated by BERTHA 
G. DAVIDSON. $1.%. For girls poy years old and 
upward. The best of its kind this yea 

ondinn a mved Boy ~portemen. 

16 th re and coneluding vo'ume of “D. I a 
Series W. GORDON PARKER. "Fateee 
Ahrtee tod With pe n-and-ink drawings by the author. 
Cloth. $1.25. For boys who love active, out-of-door life. 

Two Little Street Singers. 
NORA A, M. ROE (Mrs. Alfred 8. Roe). 
Ilustrated by BERTHA G. DAVIDSON. $1.0 
Randy’s Summ 
story for girls. By AMY BROOKS. 
illustrated by the author. 
* Bright and pure as a dewdrop.” — Boston Beacon. 


The Little Dreamer’s Adventure. 


Emblem- 
+25. 


Cloth. 


Admirably 


story of droll days and droll doings. By FRANK 
SAMUEL € HILD, author of “ The House with Sixt 
Closets.” Cloth. Profusely Miustrated with pen-and- 
ink drawings by C. H. L.. GEBPER 25. 


Jimmy Lucy ont A i. 

Being the are yalgme of * Little Prudv’s Children 
Series. By HIF MAY. ae. Illustrated by 
BERTH’ @ Dav IDSON. 7h ce 

Everybody yt ae Little prady,’ 
children will like these 

nald. 


Rov Do 
y PENN SHIRLEY (Saphie Mav’s sister). 
Minetrated by C. LoUISE WILLIAMS. 75 cents. 
Send for Our Complete ( Revised) Catalogue. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 


‘and everybody’s 


Cloth. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


Dames and Daughters of 

Colonial Days. 

By GERALDINE BROOKS. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Historic Americans. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Helps for Ambitious Boys. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. _ Illustrated. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE, author of 
“ Helps for — Boys.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 


Pushing to the Front, or Success 
Under Difficulties. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
edition, with portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
Rising in the World, or 
Architects of Fate. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, author 


of “Pushing to the Front.” New edition, ; 
with portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


New 





Merrymount Press. 


volume. 


The Religion of a Gentleman. 
By CHARLES F. DOLE, author of “ The 


Coming People,” etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. Printed at the 
12m0, gilt top, 60c. 


Balzac’s Works. 


A new edition, printed from new plates, with 
introductions to each volume by W. . TRENT, 
Professor in Columbia University. $16.00 


per set. 


Twenty Famous Naval Battles. 


Pror. E. K. RAWSON. 2 volumes. 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00; half calf, $7.50. 


In Tune with the Infinite, and 


What All the World’s A-Seeking. 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. $1.25 per 
Over 50,000 sold to date. 


The Secret of Achievement. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, author of 
* Pushing to the Front."" With portraits. 12mo, 


- e 


Ask to see these at bookstores, and send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, - - = 


NEW YORK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


Penelope’s Experiences. 
1. England; Il. Scotland. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday 





Edition. With 108 illustrations by CHARLES 
E. Brock. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
$4.00. Delightful stories, very attractively 


illustrated, making beautiful holiday books. 


A Little Tour in France. 


By HENRY JAMES. JAoliday Edition. 
With about 70 illustrations by JosEPH PENNEL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. Charm- 
ing travel sketches, illustrated with fine art. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts. 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. _Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25. Stories of Saints, with 
their good animal friends—the lion, wolf, gulls, 
cow, goose, robin, camels, fish and others. 


The Prodigal. 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, author of 
** The Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
the author. $1.25. A thoroughly interest- 
ing story of a spendthrift young Aucklander 
who drifts to San Francisco, and is there 
reclaimed by a schoolmistress. 


Through Old-Rose Glasses. 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Eight stories, mainly Southern in scenes and 
characters, several of them having a slight 
connecting thread of locality and persons. The 
stories have humor, freshness and charmof style. 


Fortune’s Boats. 
A fresh, interesting, wholesome, romantic 
novel by BARBARA YECHTON, author of 
** A Young Savage.”” $1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 














A Gift for Your Daughter. 





SISTER’S VOCATION. 


By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 


Author of ‘‘ Smith College Stories.’’ 


Each of these sprightly and entertai 


12mo. $1.25. 
ning stories instils, without obtrud- 


ing, a wholesomeemoral of a thoroughly unconventional kind, and in a 


characteristically original way. 
L SISTER'S VOCATION. 


A story of a motherless and motherly girl who 
found her vocation in caring for two charming 
little boys otherwise neglected. 

ll. A COLLEGE GIRL. 

A story of a rich girl who found happiness in 
helping a poor one through college. ¢ 
il. A TASTE OF BOHEMIA. 

A story of a country girl who found out how 
nice home was through a visit to a Bohemian 
city friend. 

IV. HER STEPMOTHER. 

A story of a sensitive but selfish girl who found 

that a stepmother may have feelings of her own. 


Vv. A SINGER’S STORY. 
A story of how a little girl found out that she 


had a fine voice, and through sheer love of music 
became a great singer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





Vi. A PAIR EXCHANGE, 
A story showing what a good country girl a 


genuine and wholesome city girl can make. 


Vil. HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 
A story of how the thought of being worthy 
f her father saved a college girl from a great 


temptation. 


Vill. A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A story showing how a country girl had her 


eyes opened as to true refinement and real 
culture by a city sojourn. 


1X. THE FLESH-POTS OF EGYPT. 


A story of a girl whose natural tastes, re- 


pressed by the fads of an irrational aunt, are 
rationally developed by a happy chance most 
poetically conceived. 


SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 








CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


MR. LANG’S NEW FAIRY BOOK 


The Grey Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numer- 
ous full-page plates and illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, gilt edges $2.00. 





NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK. 


The Golliwogg’s Polar 
Adventures. 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. 
UPTON, with verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to, boards . ‘ . $2.00. 


PICTURES AND RHYMES 


Urchins of the Sea. 


By MARIE OVERTON CORBIN and 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING, with draw- 
ings by F. I. BENNETT. Oblong 4to, 
boards : : : ‘ - $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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coalbarges and four-masted schooners 
came in to be unloaded, ‘‘Mossie’’ 
Ahern was a most regular summer visitor. In 
unwashed waist and torn trousers, with brim- 
less straw hat and sunburned legs, he would 
come with the first long days of June to swim 
and paddle in the reserved inner waters of the 
docks. These waters, facing out on the harbor, 
suggested to Mossie a more dampening, cooling 
prospect than one could hope for in the cribbed 
bath-houses set apart by the city for the needs 
of the district. 

In the early mornings of these first hot days, 
Mossie would be having a shy little dip while 
most city boys were yet abed. Thereafter, 
during the fine, warm summer weather, he 
forsook the cool shadows of the docks only 
when the gates were about to be closed for the 
night, at which time all who passed out, noticing 
the lonely boy, would say, “Going home to 
supper, Mossie?” And he would answer 
carelessly, “Yes, I guess so. S’pose I might’s 
well go home and have a bite and turn in.” 
And everybody would then say, “Yes, might 
as well,” even when everybody knew that 
Mossie had no home and generally slept out- 
doors, and that his only relative, a grudging 
uncle, could rarely be induced to give him a 
meal. 

Mossie had been coming to the coal-yard 
ever since he was a little boy. He would be 
coming to the yard, said the coal-heavers from 
out of their wisdom, until some day when 
somebody should make a point of investigating 
him. “And then,” said the coal-heavers, 
“Mossie’l] have to show who’s supporting him, 
and if he can’t, he’ll have to go to work or to 
the Island.”’ 

Down among the bustling docks of the coal 
syndicate, the idleness of Mossie might have 
been a standing grievance to the workers. 
Lounging, lazy, chafting youths are not popular 
around coal stages. Men who sweat in grime 
under a blistering sun do not appreciate the 
jests and comments of critical loafers. 

But in the case of Mossie it was different. 
So good-natured and useful a boy, one so 
wistful to please, was not to be cast out. 
Merely to bring a smile back to the face of a 
troubled stageman, Mossie would drop off a 
forty-foot platform into the harbor and swim 
out to the channel buoy, under water most of 
the way, and try to stand on his head on that 
mercurial spar while it danced and dodged 
beneath him in the swishing tideway. 

And so desolate and forlorn was his appear- 
ance generally that even the stern foreman, 


A‘ a stretch of wharves, where immense 










**DO YOU HAVE THIS KIND OF PIE OFTEN, DINNIE?”’ That 


periodically clearing the premises of idlers and 
trespassers, passed Mossie by. 

Mossie knew his privileges, and he knew 
his obligations. When the whistle blew at 
twelve o’clock and all commercial bustle ceased, 
then was his busy hour. The coal-heavers, 
climbing up out of the holds of great barges, 
would look round for the boy and call out, 
“Hello, Mossie! Going to give us some stunts 
to-day, boy?” And he, pleased that they 
noticed him, would cut all manner of antics in 
the water for their entertainment. 

Mossie’s diving, paddling and floating tricks 
were as much a matter of pride with these men 
as anything connected with a mere boy could 
be. Between his feats, while he was getting 
his breath, he would rest on the big bulwark 
of the pier and eat lumps of bread and meat as 
they were passed to him by the men. It was 
worthy of note that these men were so liberal 
to him that he never failed to make a good 
meal in this desultory way, and that he got 
more than his share of cake and pie. 

One of his favorite perches was on the cross- 
trees of the flagstaff that rose above the outer 
corner of the chute at the extreme end of the 
pier. From this staff the company floated a 
signal-flag, in order that incoming captains 
might know before they turned the point how 
things were, and be prepared to handle their 
vessels accordingly. 

For being the first to see a schooner or line 
of barges, the head clerk at the office would 
give Mossie a quarter. He had a keen eye, 
but this gratuity made it keener. At the 
office was an opposition lookout with marine 
glasses. 

On his way to his aérie, Mossie would 
always stop for a word with his particular 
friend, Dinnie Hartigan, the stageman, and he 
would help, as he chatted, to swing the buckets 
in and out. Mossie thought he was of some 
service here, and the big stageman, the most 
expert and powerful in the employ of the 
company, and a man of infinite compassion for 
little -people, gravely encouraged the lad to 
think so. “It’s wonderful the muscle you’ ve got, 
Massie boy,” and Dinnie would unwinkingly 
finger the doubled-up arm. At this time 





feet in. height and 
weighed, possibly, eighty 
pounds. 

On a_ noticeably fine 
morning Mossie clam- 
bered up with more than 
usual haste to Dinnie’s 
stage. 

“I’m to get a half- 
dollar, Dinnie, if I sight 
the company’s new tug 
and her three new barges 
first. This new tug, the 
Dandy, Dinnie, has got 
three big fellows on the 
string. She’s all iron, 
this new tug. And the 


the Totomo and the 
Hokomo,—every one of 
them with over eighteen 
hundred apiece! Aint 
that a load for one tug? 
And Mr. King said he’d 
give me double if I saw 
these first. Is she all out 
down there, Dinnie?’’ 
Mossie took note of the 
barge below, and peered 
down at the gaping hold. 
* Allout, Mossie. When 

I chuck down this line, 
we'll be done with that 
packet. ‘Un-n-nde-r-r 
bel-o-ow!’”” A coil of 
rope went whizzing down 
by Dinnie. ‘*What’d 
you say, Mossie? Oh 
yes, that tow ought to be 
along soon. That'll be 
easy money for you. I’m 
glad this fellow here’s 
cleaned out. If I thought 
your Totomoes and your 
Hokomoes would be 
worse than this fellow 
moving out now, I’d 
take a vacation. Thirty- 
six hours without a wink 
of sleep! There she goes, 
swinging off in the tide. 
fellow knows as 
much about handling a 

barge in a tideway as I do about—lI’ll bet 
he learned his business on a fresh-water 
pond. Hot, aint it? But you don’t mind the 
heat, you little water-rat. If I could swim like 
you, Mossie boy, I’d jump off here now, right 


into the tide. Look at it, Mossie—fine, clean, | 


green water and chock high water. But I 
can’t swim hardly at all and it’s—how much is 
it from here, Mossie ?” 

“High tide—to here?” The boy, sitting on 
the edge with his feet dangling, squinted 
judicially along the line of scantling to the 
timbers of the pier. “I should say—oh, I 
know, come to think; it’s on the plans framed 
up in the office. At low water it’s eighty- 
seven feet to this flooring. High water’d make 
it seventy-six or seven. A good tide to-day, 
though—call it seventy-five feet.”’ 

“Seventy-five feet—that’s a good jump. How 
high’d you ever jump, Mossie?”’ 

“Fifty-four, measured with a tape.” 

“Well, fifty-four’s pretty fine, too. There’s 
a professor, they tell me, down at the beach 
jumps eighty feet from a tower every night.” 

“Says he does!” retorted Mossie, in some 
scorn. “It’s only sixty-two. I know a man 
helped to build that tower.” 

“Well, sixty-two is good enough. I shouldn’t 
want to jump it every day for a living.” 

“No, nor me.”’ 

“Seventy-five feet, now. Well, look at that 
thickhead on that barge! Couldn’t catch that 
line, and it’s two to one he goes plump into the 
bridge now, and the tide just sizzling through 
those piers. Hi, hi, you!’’ The stageman was 
hopping around the platform, lunging as if he 
were heaving the lines himself, acting, in fact, 
as if he had the handling of the barge. “Look 
atthem! What do you think of that? There, 
he—ab-h !” 

Mossie, entirely taken up with the prospect | 
of the barge banging into the bridge and of the 
delightful confusion that would follow, heard | 
Dinnie’s wrathful exclamations only dully, but | 
that last queer “ah-h” startled him. He looked | 
quickly over his shoulder, just in time to see | 


barges,—the Wyamo, | 


Mossie stood nearly five | upward as he was falling, imploring aid, and 


his hands, as he tumbled, reached out as if he 
were trying to clutch the projecting timbers as 
he shot past. 

The suddenness of the thing threw Mossie 
into a paralysis from which even the splash 
did not shake him. He rose to his feet, gazing 
blankly down into the center of the disturbance 
made by Hartigan’s falling body. 

He watched in a daze for the rising. When 
Hartigan came up, he made no cry, but bruised 
and almost stunned as he was, manfully swung 
his arms in a feeble, unskilful attempt to swim 
toward the pier-head. 

Mossie remembered that Dinnie could swim 
but little, and saw that the tide, mocking at 
his feeble efforts, was taking him down the 
harbor. 

‘He'll drown!” shivered Mossie. Then, 
moved to action, he started to climb down, but 
he saw that by the time he could reach the 
water Dinnie would be beyond rescue. 

There was only one thing to do, and the boy 
chilled at the thought. ‘‘Sev-en-ty-five feet— 
it’ll kill me!’”’ Even while he quivered at the 
risk, he was slipping out of his little waist and 
trousers. 

Then he stood, with his wriggling toes over 
the edge, and looked down. It never made 
him dizzy to stand on the edge of great heights. 
His nerves were fine for that sort of work. 
He looked up at the sky, and then below, and 
instinctively noted where Hartigan had gone 
under and calculated about where he ought to 
rise again. 

“It’s awful!’’ chattered Mossie. “Sev-en-ty- 
five fe-eet.” He looked at the sky again. “So 
bluey-blue,”’ thought the boy, “‘and so greeney- 
green down there! O-oh-h, I’m afraid! But 
many’s the time Dinnie gave me the best he 
had in his pail. Here goes!’ 

He pitched his body forward, not wishing to 
leap far out so much as to preserve an upright 
balance. If he had never jumped from such a 
height as this before, at least he knew the 
theory of it. 

He went straight down, his left elbow glued 
to his ribs and his left thumb and forefinger 
pinching his nostrils, as had always been his 
practise in high jumps. His right arm was 
held straight up by his head, rigid as a bar. 
He knew he was going true as a shot, and even 
in that moment felt the pride of skill, although 
he was not free from a horrible fear of turning 
in theair. He had read of bridge-jumpers who 
had turned in the air and had been killed. 

But he did not turn. Those who saw it 
from the bridge said afterward that it was a 
beautiful performance. 

Mossie struck fair, feet first, and he went 
down, down, away down, to an awful surging 
of churning waters. “Forty feet of water at 
the dock at high tide,’’ thought Mossie, and he 
wondered if he should touch bottom. Once 
under, he kicked along in the direction in 
which the tide would carry Hartigan. 

He was a long time coming “up, and as he 
came up there was a roar. Whether it was 
the roar of the tide in his ears or of the people 
on the bridge, he did not know. He never 
knew; but coming up he looked for Hartigan. 

There he was, struggling hopefully but help- 
lessly, forty feet away. 

*“Dinnie’s just too game to holler while he’s 
got a kick left,” thought Mossie. He waved 
an encouraging hand. “Hold on, Dinnie—in 
a minute!’ 

The little fellow shot his left arm and shoulder 
forward, and swept the right arm back by his 
side, his legs kicking vigorously. How many 
times he had beaten the boys with that stroke! 
Left arm straight out, right under, out, over, 
under and back again, and a double kick to it 
all; but now he was racing with a purpose. 

In that tide and with that stroke, he knew 
that he must be making great speed, but it did 
not seem so. He was almost too late. For the 
third time Dinnie went under. Mossie forced 
himself below the surface, caught the heel of 
the man’s shoe, gave it a light push up, and 
the drowning man’s head bobbed up again. 

“Easy, Dinnie. Put one hand here. Mind 
menow! One hand’s good as a wrestling hold. 
There y’ are! Steady now, and we'll make for 
the buoy, right ahead. We’re all right, but be 
easy! We don’t want to miss the buoy in this 
tide, so be careful. How’re you, Dinnie, all 
right?” 

Dinnie tried to nod. 

“All right, never mind talking. Catch hold 


the stageman go plunging by him down to the | and hang on. You're kind of heavy yourself. 


water below. 
Hartigan’s eyes, to Mossie’s fancy, looked 





Got it?” 
“Got it, Mossie, thanks be to God and you! 
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I thought I was never going to see the wife and 
children again, Mossie boy.” 

“Shueks! you were all right all the time, but 
you didn’t know it. Here’s the bridge boat. 
Hi, there, pull him in! He’s full of water ballast! 
Me? Oh no, you don’t! I'll swim back to the 
dock, and shin up and get my clothes. Good-by, 
Dinnie! I’ll see you at the office in about ten 
minutes.” 

Back went Mossie, bucking the tide with his 
racing Indian stroke. He climbed out and up to 
his staging. 


put on his clothes, and then, whistling to show | 
he had nothing on his mind, approached the | you come home with me to-night? 


office. He stuck his head cautiously through 
the doorway. 

“Here he is now!” exclaimed the head clerk, 
pouncing on him from the middle of a buzzing 
cluster. ‘How do you feel, Mossie?” He shook 
hands with the Jad as if he had not seen him in 
a long time. 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you, Mr. King. I 
hope you’re well yourself, Mr. King?” said 
Mossie, politely. He was not accustomed to 
having people ask seriously after his health, and 
this solicitude rather upset him. 

He peered round the office. ‘‘Where’s Dinnie?”’ 

“Been sent home. He wanted to wait till you 
caine, but we made him go home. He was used 
up.’’ 

“Yes, I s’pose so. It must be hard work 
swimming when you can’t swim, don’t you 
think? Aint it funny how big and strong 
Dinnie is, and he can’t swim a bit?” 

“Going round to see Hartigan?’ asked the 
clerk. 

“T — guess — I’d — better—not—to-day. I’m 
kind of afraid of those crying bees with the 
women folks. To-morrow, perhaps. So long, 
Mr. King!’’ 

“So long! But where are you going now?” 

‘*Down to look out for the Dandy.” 

“What? Oh, of course!” 

Mossie went back, and completed his original 
intention of climbing up the flagstaff and wait- 
ing for the new tug and her tow to heave in 
sight. 

At last he saw her away off in the haze. He 
slid down to report, and it was with intense 
satisfaction that he pocketed the half-dollar. 
He felt that he had come perilously near to 
losing that bit of prize-money. 

The next day Dinnie Hartigan, between 
mouthfuls of a dinner that was larger than 
usual and accurately divided between himself 
and Mossie, laid down the law of friendship 
as he conceived it. 

Dinnie was sitting between the shafts of a 
coal-barrow on the very platform, and almost 
on the exact spot, from which he had fallen the 
day before. Mossie, perched in his usual fashion 
on the edge of the staging with his feet dangling, 
was flouting Dinnie’s last serious address. 

“Go ’way, Dinnie—’twas nothing! Why, 
swimming, Dinnie, is as easy to me as—as noth- 
ing. You don’t know how easy. If you knew 
how easy swimming is to me’’—he bit largely into 
a wedge he held with both hands—“I always 
did like the pies Mrs. Hartigan makes, Dinnie.’’ 

“Yes, that’s good pie, fine and thick; there’s 
no better comes to this yard. But listen to me, 
Mossie boy. I owe you my life. And the wife 
and the children, too. They’d be orphans and 
widows this day if it wasn’t for you, Mossie.” 

“Get out! If it hadn’t been me, the bridge 
boat’d have got you, Dinnie.’’ 

“The bridge boat would not have got me, 
Mossie. I had one eye out for that same boat 
when I went down that last time. They were 
only just getting into her, a hundred yards away, 
when you got me. And the leap you made off 
here, Mossie! Look at it, now; it’s enough to 
scare a man, the thought of it. How’d you ever 
do it? Wasn’t you scared, Mossie?’’ 

“Scared? Well,I guess! I nearly died before 
I jumped at all. It was fine, though, Dinnie; 
you ought to have seen me. A thousand witnesses 
on the bridge, the paper said this morning. I 
never saw them, but they all said it was a splen- 
did jump. The paper said it was a hundred and 
ten feet. How’sthat? Fine, that’s what it was, 
Dinnie. Just another piece of that pie, Dinnie; 
it’s great.’’ 

“The pie? Indeed, the wife said this morning, 
*Mossie’ll like that pie.’ But we’re talking more 
than pie now. You must come home with me, 
Mossie. It’s a sin and a shame, you sleeping out 
like a tramp, here, there and everywhere nights. 
That uncle of yours don’t much care what 
becomes of you, does he ?’’ 

“Not enough to worry him, I guess.’’ 

‘**Well, you come and live with me. Next fall— 


next fall, about October, say, when there’s no | 
more swimming—you pick out a good school. 


I’ve one of those business colleges in my eye for | 
you, Mossie. You know them, where they teach | 
you to write a fine, flowing hand, business hand, 
you know, the kind Mr. King writes.’’ 


‘Where you get so you make out checks and | but she merely said: 
| you go with us.” 


fill in coal slips, and things like that?’’ 

“That’s it. 
tons of coal in the hold of a vessel without | 
weighing it out in buckets. 
to know, Mossie.”’ 





When he felt sufficiently dried he | but pretty near in the busy season. 








And you learn to measure the | 
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a few books. 
right.” 

“You aint rich, Dinnie.” 

“No, that’s true. I’m poor enough. But I’m 
the best paid poor man on the water-front. Do 
you know what I made last week, Mossie?’’ 

“T don’t. It’s worth good money, though, 
here. It’s dangerous.” 

“Yes, sort of dangerous, and that’s what they 
pay me for. Last week I did two good men’s | 
work. Seventy dollars, lad. 


I guess I can stand that all 


I can keep 
you one year at school, don’t you worry. Will 
Come home 
She’s dying to see the lad 
Do, Mossie!’’ 


and see the missis. 
that saved her Dinnie’s life. 


“Dinnie, just one more little piece of that pie, 





AVE you de 
cided yet, dear, 
whether you will go 
to California with us, 
or out to the farm 
with Aunt Rachel? We won’t urge either 
course, but you must decide something 
before Saturday.” 

Mary’s mother stood in the doorway, 
buttoning her gloves. She looked 





I can’t do it often, | 





and I'll think it over. You always did have the 
best pie that comes to this dock. I know, for 
I’ve tapped every dinner-pail along the line.”’ 

* Aye, and you’ll come home to-night, Mossie ?” 

“To you have this kind of pie often, Dinnie ?” 

“You can have it every blessed day if you 
want, Mossie.” 

“All right, Dinnie, I’ll go home with you 
to-night.”’ 

“God bless you, Mossie boy! You’ll never be 
sorry the day you jumped off this staging after 
me, or the next day, when you took me for a 
father. Your hand on that, lad.” 

Mossie gave his hand gravely enough. In| 
doing so, he knew he was pledging himself to | 
cast off all the old-time vagrant habits, and be all | 
that the son of an honest man should be. 





| are they—Irish or Italian? 
mean to them! 
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me about it, and let me help if 1 can. I suppose 
you are absorbed in it. What kind of children 
How much it will 
And how unselfish of your 
cousin! I remember seeing him once at college. 
Is he as nice as he used to be?” 

Mary sat, with her chin in her hands, gazing 
into space. “ ‘Absorbed in it!’ I’ve never even 
seen it. I suppose I shall have to, or Grace will 
think I am a heartless wretch. Perhaps I am; 
but— Burney is so exasperating!” 

Her third letter had fallen to the floor. She 
savagely pulled it from its envelope. It was, as 
she knew, from her cousin, Dr. Burney Harris- 
ton—who was so exasperating. 

“My dear Mistress Mary (quite contrary).’’ 
(“Burney is getting more horrid every day,” 
commented Mistress Mary.) “Won’t you come 


- down and see my ‘garden grow,’ before you go 












** SURE, YE HAVE DOCTHOR HARRISTON’'S OWN WAY WID YE.’’ 


anxiously at Mary, who sat on the lowest step, | 
holding three open letters that she evidently was 
eager to read. 

“Well, mother dear, here is my last ‘complete 
and unconditional’ decision.” 

“Really, Mary? You aren’t going to have 
another before night ?” 

“No, mother, I’ve wavered long enough.” 

“You certainly have.” 

“Don’t be ‘sarcastical’ to your one and only 
Mary,” said the one and only Mary, with an 
embrace that almost ruined her mother’s chiffon | 
ruchings. ‘‘You see, mother, if I go to Aunt | 
Rachel’s, I shall get so bored that Aunt Rachel 
will regret she ever asked me, and forget that 
she had ever labeled me a ‘sunny presence.’ Of 
course it would be near enough for Cousin 
Burney to come out and ‘stir us up ;’ but Burney 
is so absorbed in his summer hospital that he 
can talk of nothing else but slum children with 
the measles. Burney is a perfect bore—at times 
—since he got his M. D.’’ 

“ My dear —’’ 


I don’t mean anything dreadful, but I’m not 
interested in measles and germs. Now if I go 
with you I’ll have a lovely time, and Aunt 
Rachel will be none the worse in the end. So 
I am going with you. Are you glad?” she asked, 
with a wheedlesome smile. 

“Of course I want you myself, dear; but Aunt 
Rachel does need the ‘sunny presence.’ She is 
so lonely! If you should change your mind 
again, remember that Aunt Rachel will enjoy 
having as many of your friends visit you as the 
house will hold,’’ said her mother. 

“Yes, I know; but I shall not change my 
mind now. In fact, I don’t want to goto Aunt) 
Rachel’s, mother. I don’t like farms, and—I 
would rather go with you.”’ 


| able ones, is too much. 


with a farm—and—and Burney’s inevitable 
enthusiasm over dirty little children—aside from | 
Aunt Rachel, who is always urging me to help 
Burney. No, it’s dreadful! But I don’t believe | 
in Burney’s giving up his summer to keeping 
children alive who have nothing to live for.’’ 
“We won’t discuss that again,’ her mother 
said, gravely. “I mustgonow. Good-by, dear.” 
Mary returned to her seat on the steps. 
“Mother doesn’t understand,’’ she thought, wist- 
fully. “I never wanted Burney to study medi- 
cine; and to give his time to saving lives that are 
better ended, when he might at Jeast save valu- 
I simply won’t stay 
near him all summer and listen tohim! It will 
teach him a lesson,’’ she concluded virtuously. | 
She had never wholly forgiven her cousin 
because he had, against her advice, studied medi- 
cine with the intention of devoting himself to the 
free wards of the city hospitals for children. 
“Why don’t you do something that will benefit 


| humanity, Burney,’ she had repeatedly said, 
| “instead of keeping children alive who have no 
**Now don’t be shocked with your own Mary. | 


past, no present and no future but misery ?” 
**You don’t understand,’’ Burney as repeatedly 
had said, “that I am relieving their misery for 
the moment. You don’t know what they may 
have to live for. They are little human children 


| and have a right to their lives; they want them, 


and I shall help them keep them.” 

“You are very foolish and sentimental,’’ Mary 
said . Dut possibly she respected his foolishness | 
and sentimentality more than she admitted. 

“TI think Burney might at least consider his 
family and come to California, instead of setting 
up a summer Fresh Air Hospital,’’ she said plain- 
tively to herself, as she unfolded her first letter. 

It was from Aunt Rachel; and it said, in part, 
“T hope that you will spend the summer with 
me, dearie. I am getting to be an old woman, | 


A little shadow came over her mother’s face; | and won’t have many more summers. You may 


“Aren’t you glad ?”’ 
“T am always glad tohave you withme. Your 


“Yes, but where’s all this money coming from, | to be more interested —”’ 


Dinnie?”’ 
““What money ?”’ 
“To keep me to school.” 
“Huh, what is it? Ten dollars a month and 


“In uninteresting people? Perhaps I shall | from a distant friend, who said in it: 


That’s a great thing | father and I would be quite desolate indeed | Mary. 
| without you; but, dear, I wish you would learn | unkind to him, and he is chasing a shadow.” 


“Then it is decided that | fill the house with ‘pretty maids all in a row,’ if | 


you like. ... Do be kind to Burney. He is 
doing a noble work. Let him tell you about it.” 

“As if he didn’t, day and night!’ ejaculated 
“*Do—be—kind to Burney.’ I’m not 


She began to read her second letter. It was | 
“Father | 


away? I know you will see how valuable all 
lives are if-you will just see and know some 
that are different from yours. You judge too 
much in the light of your own theories.” (“The 
audacity of the boy!” exclaimed the theorist.) 
“You don’t realize that the poorest, smallest 
human life is part of the plan of the world, and 
can’t be disregarded or forgotten. 

“You'll come down on Thursday, 
won’t you? Please do. When are 
you going to California?” 

Mary slowly put the letter in the 
envelope. 

“Perhaps I haven’t been very 
nice to Burney. He is trying to do 
good, but he is carried away by en- 
thusiasm. I don’t know much about 
slum people, but I do know how 
they live. They are just like ani- 
mals; they have no higher natures. 
They don’t have any ideals.’’ 

Mary pulled out Burney’s letter 
and read it for the second time. 

“I'll go Thursday. I might as 
well; and Grace wants to hear 
about it.’’ 

She went up-stairs to her 
room and wrote a note to Bur- 
ney. In the postscript she said, 
“T am not yet absolutely certain 
that I shall go to California. If 
I do, it will be next week.’’ 

Dr. Burney Harriston’s Fresh 
Air Hospital for children was 
merely a large house, very near 
the sea and not far from the 
city, and it had room for twenty 
children. Interested and gener- 
ous friends had provided Burney 
with funds for the work, and 
five or six nurses, who expected 
no summer employment, had 
volunteered their services. 

“Why, Burney!” exclaimed 
Mary on Thursday morning, as 
they approached the hospital. 
“Tt looks like an ordinary 
house.” 

“Tt is an ordinary house—only with more 
| children i in it than most houses have.’ 

“What kind of children are they ~Irish?” 
asked Mary, mindful of her friend’s questions. 

“Some of them. There are all kinds. They 
aren’t very ill, most of them. They merely need 
a little special assistance and good food and fresh 
air. Some of them would have died without it.’’ 

“O Burney, wouldn’t it have been better for 
them if they had?’’ asked Mary. 

“Mary, how can you ask that?’ said the 
young doctor, reproachfully. 

“It seems better to me, Burney. But don’t 
look so shocked. Show me your hospital. It is 
very much like a hospital inside, except that the 
rooms haven’t so many beds; and there are so 
many windows that it’s like being outdoors.” 

**That’s the important part of it,’’ said Burney, 
eager to explain. “‘You see the children need 
principally air, and they get a lot this way; and 
it does them so much good!’’ Burney fell into 
Mary’s habit of italicizing, and Mary smiled at 
him more approvingly. 

“Now, Mary, I have to go round and see the 
patients. Will you come, or will you wander 
about as you like ?” 

“T’ll wander, thank you,” said Mary. 
will be more interesting.’’ 

She felt out of her element with the nurses; 
they evidently looked upon her as superfluous, 
and Mary was not accustomed to being viewed 
in any such light. 

She peeped into the dining-room, smiled at the 
queer kitchen, examined with interest the cots 
on the broad piazza, and finally went into one o 
the cool rooms, through the door of which sh 
saw four little white beds. 

The little children in the beds were asleep, and 
Mary would have left the room had her attention 
not been attracted by a man who sat beside the 
bed in the corner, with his heavy eyes fixed upon 
the small yellow head resting on the pillow. He 
was, to all appearances, a commonplace Irish 


“Tt 


| laborer, but something in his utter absorption in 


the child aroused Mary’s curiosity. 

She stepped lightly across the room and looked 
at the small, white face, with its pathetic mouth 
and droll, little turned-up nose. 

“What a cunning little girl!’”’ she said to the 


some time, but I am so tired of them now! | says your cousin, Dr. Burney Harriston, is doing | man, resolving to scold Burney for failing to tell 
| Burney doesn’t know any other kind ; and really, | such a fine piece of work this summer, with his | her the children 1n his hospital were so dear- 


mother, I couldn’t stand a whole summer filled | Fresh Air Hospital for poor children. Do tell | 


She’s me 


“Sure, miss, an’ it’s thot she is. 
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only wan, and she’s the amidge of her mother. 
She’s homely, but she’s real cute.’’ 


‘‘Why, she’s pretty!” said Mary, argumenta-| your slum children, you never happened to| mothers as any children.’ 


tively. 


“An’ do you think so, miss? Well, an’ I’ve 


seen wuss-lookin’ wans.’”’ Hecarefully smoothed | 


the coverlet with his coarse red hand. 

“She isn’t very ill, is she?’’? Mary asked. 
“Where is her mother?” she added, suddenly 
remembering that the man had mentioned her. 

“Ah, miss, she’s dead; an’ me little gur-rl 
would ha’ been dead, too, but for Docthor Har- 


riston. An’ do ye know Docthor Harriston, | 


miss?’ 

“Oh, yes, he is my cousin. I know him very 
well,” said Mary. 

“Sure, it’s a foine mon ye be knowin’; and 


it’s proud ye must be to be havin’ him for a} 


cousin.” Mary had never happened to take this 
view of Burney, and she made no reply. 

After a while she said, “Is your little girl very 
ill?’’ Her theories with regard to the value of 
such a child’s life began to tremble somewhat. 

“No, an’ she’s gettin’ well now; but, miss, it 
was sick she was. Ah, but Docthor Harriston 
worked, miss, for me gur-rl! It was near to 
dyin’ she was, miss, when he took her in here, 
an’ now she’s gettin’ well!’’ 
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Burney Harriston, you will just explain, if you| mention that they were sweet, and that they | the strangeness of the place, and especially the 
can, why, in the hours you have talked about | made as much difference to their fathers and unfamiliar sound of the waves tumbling close at 





| 
| 












TWO SACKS 
*POTATOES 


ILMACLONES is at 

least ten long Irish miles 
| from the sea, which sends but 
few messengers so far inland. 
Only in rough weather do the 
white gulls visit our fields, 
settling like foam-flecks on the 





















after it had lumbered away did 
heappear. Thetruth was that 
at the last moment he had 
found himself unable to con- 
front the prospect of exile 
among unfamiliar scenes and 
faces, an experience as dread- 














dark clods, or swooping about 


ful as new. 





among the shag-footed, tramp- 
| ing plow-horses. Most of our 
| small farming folk, however, 


| at one time or another have spent a week or so at |‘and Thady. But it was, t 





In Two Parts. — Part One. 


That seemed perhaps not so 
“onraisonable altogether,’’ in 
the eyes, at any rate, of Lizzie 
~ said, “just the 


Mary’s eyes were large with wonder and | Roslavin, the nearest seaside village. Some of | worth of Joe’’ to explain his avsence by declaring 
| them, indeed, do this regularly every year, but | within ear-shot of several neighbors that he had | 


interest. 

‘The idea of Burney’s never telling me any- 
thing like this!’’ she thought, fiercely. The man 
eared for his little girl exactly as other men 
cared for their little girls; and Burney—perhaps 
she hadn’t encouraged Burney to tell her. 

“And if she hadn’t got well,’’ she said to the 
man, “would it—it would have been dreadfully 
hard, wouldn’t —” 

“Hard? Ah, miss, I can see as ye don’t 
know how a mon feels wid his gur-rl. She’s all 
the loife of me is for, 
miss. If she’d died, 
it’s nothin’ I’d had 
left to me. It’s the 
most them that’s pore 
has, their childern.” 

He gently touched 
the child’s yellow 
hair, not noticing that 
Mary was silent. 

“Tt’s next wake 
she’s to lave here, 
miss, and it’s hard 
it’ll be for her before 
she’s strong, wid me 
gone all day,” he said, 
musingly. 

Mary no longer hes- 
itated. “‘ Let her come 
and spend a week 


— —, ~ WITHOUT MUCH CORDIALITY.” 
do! I’m going to stay all summer on my 


aunt’s farm, and I’m going next week. It is 





“MRS. DINEEN * * * WELCOMED HIM 


the expense is too heavy to be incurred with 


| 


been ‘‘lookin’ to see was there e’er a tadpole in 


such frequency by many people. We call it| the green pool at the back of the barn,” and 
“stoppin’ at the salt wather,’’ and esteem it a| it next door to the first day of September! 
grand remedy for “wakeliness,” from whatever | Tadpoles! Of course it was repeated everywhere, 


cause arising. 


and all the spalpeens in the parish were frog- 


The most fashionable time for going is late hopping and croaking after them, and keep ask- 


summer, in the interval between the digging | ing ludicrous questions. What else could you 


| of potatoes and the reaping of oats, a season 
| convenient partly because it affords a leisurely 
| pause in the occupations on a body’s little farm, 


and partly from commissariat con- | Geraghty’s side-car a few days later. 
For, as a rule, a sack | jolted along his heart was even heavier than his 


siderations. 
of potatoes, freshly lifted, accom- 
panies the visitor to Roslavin, and 
not only furnishes the main item in 
his bill of fare, but fixes the length 
of his sojourn. When the sack lies 


kerehief bundle and goes home. 
Roslavin itself, apart from its 
ocean frontage, where the great 
waves swing in and out, is merely a 
commonplace row of neat, small 
houses, all of them whitewashed, 
and many of them showing an 
envelope stuck in a window, which 
signifies that lodgings may be had 
behind it— not, however, by the 
people who come with potato-sacks. 
These partial and unprofitable 
boarders resort to the extreme north 
end of the village, where, on the 
verge of the gray shingle-bank, it dwindles into 


a sprinkling of tiny cabins. Here the frugal 


only ten miles out to it, and you can easily stranger will be admitted, provisions and all, 
come out when Aunt Rachel sends in for gro-| since his hosts cannot afford to despise what few 
ceries; and I am Doctor Harriston’s cousin,” | weekly pence may accrue from his entertain- 
said Mary, with a suspicious break in her ment. And he, for his part, is by no means 





voice. 


“Oh, it’s glad I’d- be, miss, and it’s yourself | 


I’ll be askin’ the saints to bless, together wid 
Docthor Harriston.” 

He took Mistress Mary’s patrician little hand 
in his hard red one, and pressed it with a fervor 
that made her wince. 

“Sure, ye have Docthor Harriston’s own way 
wid ye.” 

Mary’s chin went up slightly; then she 
laughed softly at herself, and asked the little 
girl’s name and her address. 

“I must say good-by now and find Doctor 
Harriston,’’ she said. “He will arrange every- 
thing with you.” 

She went swiftly to the hall, where her cousin 
stood talking earnestly to one of the nurses. 

“Burney, come here this moment!” she com- 
manded. ‘What do you mean by not telling me 
the truth about the people in this hospital ?”’ 

“Why, Mary a 

“You never told me the children were sweet, 
and that their fathers and mothers were fond of 
them.” 

“Why, I should think you would have known 
that,’ he began, but Mary interrupted. 

“You needn’t begin to make excuses, Burney 
Harriston! I’m going home now. It doesn’t 
matter whether you can go now or not; I can go 
alone—but you’ll hear from me about this, Burney 
Harriston !” 

Poor Burney was kept in suspense for three 
days. Mary had suddenly gone to spend two 
days with Aunt Rachel, and Burney could get 


no hint of the revenge that she was contem- | 


plating. 

“Mary always has been contrary,” her mother 
said, and Burney did not see the laughter in her 
eyes. 

Finally he did “hear’’ from Mary,—on twelve 
pages of her best monogram paper,—and these 
were the words he read in the concluding para- 
graphs: . 

“Aunt Rachel says the house will hold ten 
children at a time. You can send them for ten 
days each as soon as they are well. 
coming to stay all summer, and so are two of the 
other girls, so we can easily take care of them. 


The money father gave me in place of my tickets | 


to and from California will be enough to pay 


Grace is | 


It was toward the end of a fine hot August 
that the Lackens up at Kilmaclones resolved to 
send Joe and Thady in turn to the salt water. 
The Lackens were three, two brothers and a 
sister, all of them weather-beaten, middle-aged 
persons, whom their neighbors’ children would 
soon begin to call “ould.” At present every- 
body was more or less given to calling them 
|omadhauns and gabies and great gawks, and 
| they were undeniably a strange and irresponsible 
| household. 
| Just the routine work on their little bit of land 
| the Lackens got through well enough; but they 

so frequently said and did ridiculous things that 
|a large stock of comic anecdotes had gradually 
| accumulated at their expense, and could be 
drawn upon handily whenever anybody wanted 





limp and flat, he ties up his hand- | 


expect ? 

This derision, indeed, probably helped Joe to 
screw up his courage, and actually to set off on 
But as he 


sack, and the care-worn furrows on his face 
seemed to deepen, like the ruts along the rough- | 
ening, shingly road. 

It was a very bright, cloudless morning, with 
a chill wind, and when he came in sight of 
Roslavin, the sea spread a dim olive-green, and 


| the mountains across the bay wore a transparent, 


wild-violet haze, and the sand-hills were piled up 
in soft, shadowy gold, and the foam of the 
breakers was dashed every moment like the 
light of shaken lilies on the iron-gray shingle, 


|all of it under the purest blue a-dazzle with 


|and he was at the same time 


| 


sunshine. 

But all Joe could say to himself was: 

“Och, it’s the hijjis, disolit-lookin’ place! I 
wish I was out of it!’ 

Mrs. Dineen, the mistress of the little shaggy- 
roofed, rough-walled cabin on the beach where 
he was to lodge, welcomed him without much 
cordiality, being unfavorably impressed by his 
awkward manners and ungainly aspect. She 
pointed out to him a recess between the house 
door and window in which he might deposit his 
potato-sack; and he, having done so with a 
heavy dump, stood contemplat- 
ing it despondently. He was 
recollecting the injunctions he 
had received to stop at Mrs. 
Dineen’s till his sack was empty, 


considering how large and sub- 
stantial and weighty it looked. 
“Musha, but ‘twill take a 
powerful dale of aitin’ to get 
through that!” he said, thinking 
aloud, which was a bad habit of 
his. “There must be a matter of 
seven or eight stone in it. I'll 
be a terrible long while at them / 


wid only meself, unless there “ BEG PARDON, MA’AM.” 


was anybody might be takin’ 


'an odd few off of me—or maybe rats; rats is 


| to “rise a laugh” without making ill feeling. | 
For no one could accuse these absurd Lackens, 


particularly Joe and Thady, of being huffish or 
| standing on their dignity. Lizzie might be 
sometimes ‘‘a trifle stiff,” but her only protest 
against ridicule was a deprecatory grin. 

| In fact, the neighbors’ expressed opinion ran 
| that “they would liefer have people making fools 
of them than not, for there was nothing they 
liked better.’’ 
degree of seclusion, and the three lived rather 
isolated in their little house. 

Now, besides the series of old stories about 
the Lackens, there were always two 
or three more recent ones in active 
circulation; and one August every- 
body was chuckling over Joe’s folly 
about journeying to Roslavin. Both 
Joe and Thady had suffered in the 
spring from a bad attack of influenza, 
to remove the lingering ill 
effects of which it was ar- 
ranged that they should for 
once try the salt-water cure. 
| Each was to go alone, while 
the other stayed at home with 
Lizzie to look after things. 

Joe’s turn was to come first, 
and Martin MecGahon had 
offerec to take him and his 
sack of potatoes the whole way to Roslavin. 


Still they seemed to prefer some | 






“A SMALL DARK-HEADED CHILD 
IN GRAY.” 


But | the next morning; he had then no excuse for | turf-sods, flushing pink among powdery white 
when the cart called at the Lackens’s door, Joe drawing again upon the contents of the bulky | ashes, shimmered pleasantly through the gloom. 
for the things they need. First of all, though, | was not forthcoming, and not till a long half-hour sack. His night’s sleep had been troubled by | The weather outside was blustery and lowering. 


great at devourin’ all before them. Have you 
e’er a rat in it, ma’am?” he inquired of Mrs. 
Dineen. 


But she, having overheard and misunderstood, | 


replied with some huffiness: “Sorra a rat is 
there, or anythin’ else, let me tell you, in this 
house to be layin’ a finger on your pitaties! 


Yourself’s the only one’ll be meddlin’ or makin’ | 


wid them. So if you’re wishful to be boilin’ a 


few now for your supper, you may just sort 
them out yourself.’’ 

She threw down beside him an old zine basket, 
which evidently had once held whitewash, but 
was now incapacitated by a large, jagged rent 
at the rim. 


Joe began to extract double handfuls 

of potatoes so lavishly that Mrs. 
Dineen, looking on, said at last: 
“Ah, sure, thim’s plinty. You’ve 
enough there to be plantin’ 
a couple of dhrills, let alone 
puttin’ down for a body’s 
supper. You won’t ait the 
half of thim.’’ 

“IT dunno but I might,’ 
Joe said, hopefully. ‘“I’ll be 
fine and hungry in meself, 


ojus change of air.’’ 

But Mrs. Dineen was 
right; and, moreover, she 
thriftily warmed up the large 
remnant for Joe’s breakfast 


| 


dove-colored haze far on the 


jing it go down as usual 





you may depind, wid the | 
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hand, which gave him a restless sense that some 
untimely works were being carried on. After 
breakfast he walked out, feeling forlorn and 
dazed, over the slippery shingle and along by 
the line of plunging foam-crests. How was he 
to get through all the empty hours of that 
breezy, brilliant day ? 

He bathed, according to instructions, and it 


;made him feel sticky and chilly; and, also 
| according to instructions, he swallowed a large 
| quantity of the strong Atlantic brine, which 


rasped his throat, and was altogether a beverage 


| neither soothing nor exhilarating. 


As the smooth south end of the beach seemed 
to be frequented by what he described as “very 
high-up quality,” he kept aloof among the 
boulders and shingle-banks, where he saw 
nobody except a small dark-headed child in gray 
woolen rags, who peered bright-eyed at him 
from behind a rock. And when he beckoned to 
it out of his lonesomeness, it vanished suddenly 
into some crevice, and reappeared no more than 
if it had been a rain-drop 
shaken off a bough. 

At sunset he was seated 
on a tussock of tawny sea- 
weed watching the huge, 
fiery orange burn a wonder- 
ful hollow for itself amid the 





horizon. Joe had never 
before beheld the sun sink 
over the sea, and he very 
heartily wished that the next 
evening he might be watch- 


behind the lopped elms at 
the end of Murray’s lane. 
But there was no prospect 
of that; the bulging potato- 
sack was a desperate fact. 

Then he turned himself 
slowly round until he faced 
dejectedly inland, where the rugged beach, with 
its blackened boulders and harsh-hued shingle 
and pale, tawny sand-hillocks, was flooded by 
the last long rays. And as he turned, a daring 
project flashed into his mind and made his eyes 
sparkle. 





LIZZIE. 


Joe had gone to Roslavin on a Monday, and 
his friends did not expect him home again for a 
fortnight; his supply of potatoes ought to hold 
out so long, at least. 

“And maybe you'll come back lookin’ less 
like an ould coat caught on a branch of wizendy 
bog-wood,’”’ Lizzie had observed, referring to his 
gray and gaunt appearance. Yet on the after- 
noon of only Wednesday, what should she espy 
from the door where she stood knitting but the 
lanky form of Joe, red bundle in hand, tramping 
up the lane! 

“The laws bless us, and what’s bringin’ you 
at all?” Lizzie began to call, long before he was 
within hearing, and she 
continued to do so unan- 
swered until he stood on 
the threshold. 

“Sure, me own pair,” he 
said then, looking down at 
his dusty boots. 

“And what ailed you at 
all to not be stoppin’ where 
you were?’ said Lizzie, 
“Sure to goodness,” she 
continued, catching sight of 
a smallish brown roll which 
Joe carried under one 
arm, “you don’t mane to 
tell me you’re after finishin’ 
the big sack of pitaties ?”’ 
| He had not meant to tell her so, but the leading 

question tempted him irresistibly, and he said: 
| “The say air does be puttin’ a surprisin’ hunger 
| in a body.” 

“Surprisin’ you may call it,” said Lizzie. 
“Saints and patience, but you’re the awful man! 
To think you’d go ait your own weight, one 
might say, in the inside of a couple of days! 
And as quare-lookin’ a scarecrow at the ind of 
| it as if you hadn’t had e’er a bit for a twelve- 
| month !’’ 
| At this the scarecrow looked disconcerted as 
| well as queer, for to judge by Lizzie’s tone, she 

could hardly have been more cross with him if he 
had given her a true account of his proceedings. 
He laid down his bundle, and untying one of 
| the handkerchief corners, took out a shilling and 
a sixpence and three pennies, which he handed 
| to her. 
| “I ped herself down below there the week’s 
| money,”’ he said, “‘but I didn’t get the bit of tay 
}and sugar you bid me at all. I wasn’t at the 
expinse of it. I just took a sup of the salt 
| wather along wid the pitaties.” 
| “A sup, bedad!” said Lizzie, “It’s the 
| immense ould sup intirely you’d be a-wantin’ 
along wid that outrageous power of pitaties. 
Are you after lavin’ e’er a dhrop in it at all?” 

Still her countenance betrayed the fact that 
| she was mollified, partly by the restoration of 
| one-and-ninepence and partly by the enjoyment 
|of her own sarcasm. So Joe ventured indoors 
and sat down by the hearth, where a ring of 
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Some minutes had passed silently, when Lizzie, 
who remained standing at the open door, jumped 
and shrieked. “Och, saints above, there was a | 
flash of lightnin’!’’ 

But the steely gleam, which had whisked by 
the window-pane, merely heralded the arrival of 
a trim, dark-uniformed police constable, who 
was just dismounting from his well-polished 
bicycle. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” he said to Lizzie, 
“might a man by the name of Lacken be livin’ 
here?” 

“He might so,’”’ said Lizzie, with caution. 

“That's just after quittin’ out of Roslavin?” 
pursued the constable. 

“*Deed is he, and in a quare hurry, too! 
Lizzie declared, lapsing into indiscretion, and 
then added in a panic, ‘“What’s wantin’ wid 
him?”’ 

“Oh, only a little matter about some potatoes,” 
the constable replied, reassuringly. 

But Lizzie held up both her hands in solemn 
horror. ‘Mercy be among us, but he’s the | 
outlandish crathur! To say he’d not be contint | 
wid swallyin’ up enough of pitaties in a couple | 
of days to fatten a prize pig, but he must needs 
be interferin’ wid other people’s and runnin’ off 
and bringin’ the polis after him, scandalizin’ us! 
Faix, it’s the onnathural great gobble-all you 
are!’’ she said to Joe, who was coming forward 
out of the shadows where he had been half- | 
asleep. 

“What talk is there about pitaties ?” 
said. 

“Oh, there you are!” said the constable. “I | 
was thinkin’ to overtake you every turn, or 
bedad I wouldn’t ha’ come after you this far. 
For all I wanted was to ax you did you lave the 
best part of a sack of potatoes—early Kemps— 
thrown out among the rocks under the sand- | 
bank a bit below where you was stoppin’ at 
Roslavin ?”” 

“‘Whethen now, goodness gracious!” 


"7 


he | 


Lizzie 
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remarked, incredulously, with her hands in the | 


air again. 

“And supposin’ I did?” Joe said, with a sort 
of defiant desperation. “Was I to be breakin’ 
me back luggin’ them a matther of ten mile, and | 
I wanted home immediate? ”’ 

“The raison I axed,” said the constable, “‘is 
because there’s that set of tinkers squattin’ this 
while back next Mrs. Dineen’s, and the farmers 
complain they do be interferin’ wid the crops. | 
So this mornin’ I come on some of the women 


| and childer roastin’ themselves pitaties at a great | 
| rate. And the women’s story was that Mrs. | 


Dineen’s lodger was after slingin’ them out there 
last night, and said anybody might take them 
that liked. And I thought I’d just make a few 
enquiries previous before I took any further steps. 
Faix, now, pitaties must be plenty with yous. 


| But it’s all right, ma’am, and good day to you, 


for I’ll be late enough back with this wind 


| blowin’ straight agin me every way, like as if it 


was hitched on to one’s handle-bar.”” 

As the constable glided off, Joe said, still 
defiantly, “I hope the weeny crathur got a bit 
that I used to see skytin’ about. Starved it 


| looked to be, and it wasn’t the size of a rabbit.’’ 


Lizzie said, ‘Well, me good man, J hope you’ll 


be gettin’ your health till you find another sack | 
And | 


” 


of pitaties to pitch around the counthry. 
Joe retreated to the hearth. 

After this there was silence and gloom for 
a long while. Lizzie seemed to be meditating. 
Perhaps she may have been thinking of Roslavin 


| beach, with the small creature creeping about on 


it that was hungry and the big, foolish creature 
that was in such a hurry to get home again. 
Be that as it may, at last she said aloud: 


“There’s a goodish farrel of griddle-cake back | 
| of the male-bag under the dresser.” 


The statement was not apparently addressed 


‘to anybody. Nevertheless, Joe understood it to 


be made for his information, and felt himself on | 
the highroad to pardon. 








HE brain of a horse is better developed in 
regard to memory than in any other way. 
When he has been in the habit of doing 

certain things he seldom forgets these things, 
even after the lapse of many years, and this 
pertinacity of equine memory is sometimes very 
surprising. I remember an illustrative incident 
of the sort which seems to me interesting. 

A girl of fifteen was accustomed to ride a 
beautiful gray pony, which was remarkably 
gentle and docile. One day, in riding through a 
portion of the country which she seldom visited, 
she approached a schoolhouse, in front of which 
was a beautiful yard with a large circular grass- 
plot in the center, and this was surrounded by a 
gravel-path. The playground for the children 
was in the rear. 

When the long-tailed gray pony and his young 
rider arrived in front of the schoolhouse, the 
animal suddenly stopped and looked into the 
yard. The girl touched him with the whip, but 
he would not go on. This was the first time that 
he had ever disobeyed her, and she could not 
understand it. She spoke to him sharply and 
gave him a sharp crack, but with no effect. The 
pony stood still and looked into the schoolhouse 
yard. 


A Circus in the Schoolyard. 


Suddenly he bounded over the sidewalk and 
through the open gate into the yard; then at 
the top of his speed he began to gallop round the 
yard on the smooth gravel walk. The fair young 
rider was astounded. She pulled, she jerked, 
she shouted to her horse, but all was of no avail. 
On he went, his hoofs pounding upon the path 
with the regularity of a steam-engine. Although 
his young rider had no idea of the fact, this 
beautiful animal had once been a circus horse, 
and when he saw a ring he could not restrain his 
desire to gallop round it, as he had done in his 
younger days. 

The thumping and pounding of the pony’s 
hoofs upon the circular path and the exclamations 
of his rider soon attracted attention in the school- | 
house, and it was not long before the whole 
school, as well as the teacher, had gathered in 
a compact little crowd outside the door to see 
the young girl who was playing cireus in the 
schoolyard. 

Now that the pony had an audience, things 
appeared more natural than ever to him. He 
increased his speed just as if a ringmaster with a 


long whip had been standing in the middle of | moment the pony saw him standing in the middle | be late to school than travel at such a rate. 


““NOW THAT THE PONY HAD AN AUDIENCE * * * HE 


INCREASED HIS SPEED.’’ 


and the teacher, who was a woman, sent one of 
the boys for a man who could come and stop that 
little horse, whose hoofs were cutting up the path 
in such a dreadful way. The boy never thought 


of going out by any back or side entrance, but, | 
advancing to the ring, he waited until the pony | 


had passed, and then skipped boldly into the 
middle of the grass-plot, intending to dart out of 
the gate when he should have a chance. But the 
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| an interest in this incident, for a good many years 
afterward I married the girl who had ridden 
round the schoolyard. 


This peculiar memory of horses is often illus- | 


| trated in very amusing ways. We have all read 
of the clergyman who borrowed a horse from one 
of his parishioners to drive to a neighboring town. 
The horse stopped for some little time in front | 
of every tavern or drinking-house on the road, 
and the clergyman thus became acquainted 
with a habit of his parishioner which he had not 
| | suspected. 


A Methodical Mare. 


I have a road mare named “Kitty,” and I have 
driven her so long and so often that I know pretty 
well not only her physical abilities, but thie 
workings of her mind. She has had a long life 
and many experiences, and I do not believe that 
she has ever forgotten anything. She is of good 
blood, and in her youth was much given to fast 
trotting. In the region of good roads in which 
she passed the greater part of her life she knew 
very well what portions of certain woodland 
avenues were best adapted to the exercise of her 
trotting powers, and when she reached one of 
these places she always desired to take advantage 

| of it. 

| As I knew her so well, I became able to find 
out what Kitty wanted to do some little time 
before she began to do it, and just before she 
expected to reach one of these smooth and elastic 
pieces of road I could tell by the way her ears 
were pointed a little backward, while perhaps 
| one eye was slightly turned toward me (she never 
wore blinders), that if I would permit her to trot, 
she was ready. 

By driving over so much of the country, I found 
out a good many places where Kitty’s previous 
owners had been in the habit of speeding her, 


| and also the exact points where she had been | 


accustomed to drop into an ordinary gait. 


| deal smaller than either of us; 
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horse. It is perfectly natural that I should take | two ways of doing a thing, one of which is very 


well under certain circumstances, and the other 
at other times. 

When I was a small boy, my brother, still 
smaller, and I were given entire charge of the 
family horse for a proud week. We fed him as 
much as we dared. We led him out to drink 
much more frequently than he cared to go, and 
we curried and brushed and polished him with 
| the greatest energy and industry, and as high up 
as we could reach. One day we were accom- 
panied to the barn by our little brother, a good 
in fact, he wore 
frocks. Seeing us currying and rubbing down 
the horse, he thought he would like to take a 


| hand in the work, and accordingly he got a bunch 


I frequently take advantage of the methodical | 


workings of Kitty’s mind. I can always depend 
upon her doing a certain thing at a certain place ; 


person, when we 
approach the 
beginning of one 
of her trotting 
stretches I say to 





were late to school and you 
« wanted to get her there in 
} time, so that she should 


cess, how would you go?” 


that the last words shall 
be uttered at the proper 
place. Instantly a sudden 
enthusiasm seems to run through Kitty’s body ; 
her head is lowered and her back seems to drop, 
and in a moment we are flying along the road. 





Obedient Kitty. 


of straw and began to polish one of the horse’s 
hind legs. The animal was so quiet that we did 
not interfere with the child, and he worked away 
with great ardor. 

In a few minutes, however, the horse looked 
round and steadfastly regarded the very little 
boy who was rubbing his leg with straw. 
Evidently he did not approve of small children 
who take upon themselves the tasks and duties 
which belong to their elders, or it offended his 
dignity to have a boy in a frock rub him down. 
So he lifted up the leg on which the child was at 
work, and carefully placing the hollow of his 
great hoof against the little boy’s stomach, he 
gave him a gentle heave which sent him flying 
out of the barn-door into the yard beyond. 

My brother and I were badly frightened, and 
we ran out to pick up the boy, but he got up 
before we reached him. He had fallen on some 
soft straw and had not been hurt in the slightest. 
The horse had merely lifted him and pushed 
him away. If he had given him a vicious kick, 
the little fellow would have been killed. This 
certainly seemed to indicate that our horse knew 
that children must be handled gently. 


A Polite Animal. 


It is seldom that horses show their intelligence 
in any striking manner, but they sometimes do 


| things which would make their mental processes 
and in driving with a friend, especially a young | extremely interesting if we could understand 


not be kept in during re-| 


I arrange my remarks so 


them. I once owned a beautiful gray horse 
named “Douglas,” and in every way he was 
essentially a family horse. He generally knew 
what was required of him and would try to do 
it. He was so gentle that he could safely have 
been driven by means of two pieces of strong 
linen thread, and he was 
so thoroughly trust- 
worthy in regard to 
standing without hitch- 
ing that we left him 
anywhere we pleased, 
entirely by himself, and 
were always certain to 
find him in exactly the 
spot where he had been 
left. 

We had such full 
faith in him in this 
respect that we got into 
the bad habit, when 
we were visiting at a 
house, of leaving him 
standing at the door 
and thinking no more of 
him until we came out. 

One afternoon my 
wife and I were making 
a call at a suburban 
house, and as usual left 
Douglas standing: out- 
side. Ina little while, glancing 
out of the front window, I was amazed to 
see the horse slowly moving along the 
driveway. I was about to go out to him, 
but as he very soon stopped and stood 
perfectly still, I remained where I- was; 
and almost at that moment two ladies came 
in. They were also paying a visit to the 
house, but on foot. 

One of them remarked to me that I had 





her, “Now, Kitty, if this a very polite horse, and as I did not understand 
little girl sitting by me) this compliment to Douglas, she explained that 


when they reached the house they found my horse 
and buggy entirely blocking the entrance; and as 
they stood wondering what they should do, the 
horse turned his head, looked at them, and then 
moved on a few steps in order to give them an 
opportunity of entering. I have nothing to add 
to this anecdote, except to say that it must have 
been a very strong sense of politeness, or else a 
word or two from one of the ladies, which would 
have induced Douglas to move from the place 
where I had left him. 

I was once driving Douglas along a road 
through a bare and open country. Rapidly 


| Tising black clouds showed that a wind-storm 


My companion, if she does not happen to be | 


accustomed to horses trotting as if they were 
running away, sometimes thinks she would rather 
But 


the ring, touching him up to keep him to his | of the ring he slackened his speed, gracefully | she is not long disturbed, for when I say, “That 


work. As he went round and round he inclined 


| turned and trotted up to the astonished boy. 


will do, Kitty. It is still a minute to nine, and 


inward at that marvelous angle which always | The little animal thought that the entrance of there is time enough,” the good mare, perceiving 
astonishes young people when they go to the} this person upon the scene indicated the end | that she has reached a part of the road which is 


circus, and makes them wonder why the horse | 
and rider do not fall; and the children knew | 
they were looking at a real circus horse. 


| of the performance. 
The girl quickly dismounted ; the whole school 
| gathered round her and her long-tailed gray pony ; 


a little rough and slightly up-hill, immediately 
slackens speed and trots soberly on. Sometimes 
people cannot understand how Kitty should 


Heated, flushed and angry, the young girl | explanations were made as far as possible, for it | know exactly what I want when I do not urge | 
pulled upon the reins and shouted to the pony; 
the children clapped their hands and cheered, | 


was not until some time afterward that the girl 


knew that she had been riding an ex-circus 


her onward or pull her in. 


was coming on, but I hoped to get home before 
it would reach me. In this I was mistaken. 
Suddenly the cloud was almost over me and I 
was struck by a tremendous wind, which seemed 
like a little cyclone. It blew my hat far out into 
a neighboring field; the lap-robe followed, and I 
thought that Douglas’s mane and tail were about 
to go after them. 

Without hesitation I threw the lines over the 
dashboard, got out, secured the lap-robe, which 
had caught against the fence, climbed the fence 
and picked up my hat, which had been driven 
into some bushes. Then I came back, the wind 
blowing so that I could hardly make headway 


Sometimes horses seem to think that there are | against it; and as I could not lift up my head, 
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so strong was the wind and so great were the | is inheritance of the blood of those Arabian 
clouds of dust, I began to fear that my faith in | horses who sleep in their masters’ tents and 


Douglas had been too great. 


share their masters’ meals which gives to our 


But I finally reached the road, and when I well-bred animals their sympathy with man and 
could open my eyes I looked about me. There | their trust in him. 


was Douglas still standing, in spite of the tre-| 
bicycles and other inanimate agents of transpor- | 


mendous wind which was threatening to overturn 
the buggy, firmly bracing himself against the 
storm and waiting for me to come back. 


A Horse with Prejudices. 


Douglas was willing to subject himself to the | 


will of others, but for all that he had likes and 


dislikes. For instance, he would never allow | 


himself to be fastened to a post by means of a 
chain. If any one not knowing his feelings on 
the subject should so fasten him, Douglas would 
pull and jerk and back until the chain or the bridle 
gave way. But when this had been accomplished 
he was satisfied, and would quietly remain where 
he was. Thus he would show that while he 
would not willingly submit to an indignity, he 
was willing to attend to his duty and stay where 
he had been placed. 

At the time I owned Douglas I frequently 
took a drive in the afternoon, and on my return 
would stop at the post-office, which was about 
half a mile from the house. This proceeding was 
always distasteful to the horse. When he had 


travelled for some hours and had done all that he | 


thought ought to be expected of him, to turn 
aside and go to a place where he generally 
had to wait some time was extremely an- 
noying to him. Indeed, I believe he really 
hated that post-office. 

This feeling he frequently evinced in a 
manner which could not be mistaken. As he 
was jogging along on the highroad he would 
suddenly astonish every one in the vehicle, 
except those who knew his manners and 
customs, by starting off at a tremendous 
speed, and then, without any apparent cause, 
relaxing into his ordinary gait. He was 
trying to rush past the branch road to the 
post-office, believing that if he once got 
clearly beyond it we would 
not be hard-hearted enough 
to make him turn round 
and go back. 

The affection of horses 
for their masters is some- 
times very strongly indi- 
cated. I knew of a country 
gentleman who was a very 
good man in every way 
but one—he was fond of 
his bottle. Late one after- 
noon he was riding home 
on his favorite horse, 
and reaching a se- 
cluded place in a 
forest road, became 
so drowsy that he 
tumbled from his 
saddle and dropped at 
once to the ground 
and into a deep sleep. 
There he lay all night, 
and during those dark 
hours his horse stood 


~* 


There are people who say that electric motors, 





brought me word,”’ said John Russell, as 
he ran to the steps of the broad veranda. 
His mother quickly rose from her chair and 
looked down at the eager boy on the steps below 
her. Her slight figure was trembling, and a 
bright red spot had appeared on each cheek. 
“Are you sure, John ?”’ she asked, ina low tone. 
“Yes, sure! It seems that the British escort 
had gone but half-way to Charleston when a 
band of five Whigs met them. 
of an argument, and the upshot of it was that 
father made off. Strange about these Whigs 
happening to meet them, wasn’t it?” 


F ‘brent m escaped! Moses has just 


| tation will eventually take the place of the horse; 
but I cannot believe that anything which is 
guided and controlled by handles and cranks can 
ever truly take the place of that noble animal 
who lends us his strength, infuses us with his 
animation, and submits his magnificent physical 
powers to the direction of our intelligence. 
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his mother. “He hasn’t any great cause for 
liking me, that’s a fact. I’ve let the pigs out of 


, the pens and scared away the chickens, and told 


They had a bit | 


the negroes where to hide some of the stuff in 
the barns. But this last work is the worst—this 
sending word, as I did, by Moses to Dick Eddy 
to look out for father when he passed. Heald 
will never forgive me for that. I’m not afraid, 
though,” he added, as he left his mother and 
followed the captain across the lawn. 

Even in his excitement the beautiful summer 
day had an influence to soothe him. All about 
him lay the fertile lands of Ridgefield, his father’s 
plantation, one of the most beautiful in all the 


John, unable to restrain his feelings longer, | South. Behind him was the great house in which 


he had been born, flanked 
by the quarters of the negroes 
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‘*ONCE HE CAME CLOSE UPON THE FRIGHTENED PIG.’’ 
















by him. No thought of his comfortable stable | threw his hat high in the air, and rushing up | 
or of his supper had any effect upon the faith-| the steps, seized his “little mother’’ in his arms | 


ful animal, who quietly waited until his master 


should choose to get up and mount him; and | 
there he was found by those who had come out | 


to search for the unfortunate man. 


An Affectionate Weicome. 


A physician with whom I was well acquainted | 
had a horse who had accompanied him, day and | 
night, in his practise for many years. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the doctor went into | 


years afterward the horse’s owner came back | 
grievously wounded, and for months he kept to | 


| open door. 
although he could not conceal his exultation as | 


and began to dance with her about the porch. 

“What’s that you say? 
caped ?” 

John quickly released his mother and turned 
to face the gruff-voiced Captain Heald of the 
British service, who had just come out of the 
The boy’s manner instantly changed, 


he replied, ““Yes, sir; he’s escaped! He had no 


Your father’s es- | 


fancy to spend any more time in the ‘provost’ at | 
Charleston. It isn’t a fit place for vermin, to say | 
the army and his horse was left at home. Two | nothing of human beings.” 


“T ought to have hanged him, and you, too!” 
replied the captain. ‘“‘It’s the only way to deal 


his bed. At last he was able to be carried | with such rebels!” 


down-stairs and to sit on a back porch of the | 
| your party do best; unless you have a still 


house, which overlooked a pasture field. 


“Hanging, sir,’ said John, “‘seems the thing 


The first thing he noticed was his old horse, | stronger fancy for quartering yourselves on your 


quietly grazing at a considerable distance. The, 


doctor was greatly pleased to see his companion 
in so many long drives and rides, and he wished 
in his heart that a horse had the disposition of a 
dog, and would come and welcome his master, no 
matter how long he had been separated from him. 


While the doctor’s thoughts were running in | 
this wise, his horse raised his head from the! 


ground and looked over the field toward the 
house. His attention instantly became attracted 
by what he saw on the porch. He looked and 
looked. It might almost be said that he stared. 
And then suddenly he lifted his head very high 
in the air and gave a long and hearty whinny of 


welcome. He had recognized his master, and | 


was doing his best to tell him how glad he was 
to see him back at home. 

Most of the higher qualities of horses are found 
in animals of good family and blood. Such horses 
show most readily their intelligence and their 


affection, and they’ are less likely than other | 


horses to be thrown into a panic by a piece of 
paper blown across the road, or by a baby-carriage 
surmounted by a white umbrella. 

A horse of good blood has a certain amount of 
reason which can be appealed to. He can be 
made to understand that if his master is not 
afraid there is no reason why he should be. It 


betters.” 

“Fine parole you’ve kept !’’ sneered the captain. 
“T’ll warrant, if the truth were known, you your- 
self had a share in this escape of your father.” 

“I’m under no parole not to help my father to 
freedom,” said John. 

The captain looked at him angrily a moment, 
and then, without making any further reply, 
turned and went down the steps and across the 
lawn to join some of the soldiers who were 


| quartered on the plantation. 


“I beg you to be careful, John,” said his 
mother, anxiously, when they were alone again. 
“You know that man can do whatever he pleases 
here.”’ 


“No,” replied John, “he cannot frighten me | 


| with his bluster and his red coat!” 


“But you must not provoke him. Tarleton 
has given him full command in this district, and 
he has already committed outrages that no 
British regular officer would venture on.’’ 

In fact, the war in that region was largely a 
conflict of partisans native to the soil, and Tory 
Americans often committed against Whig Ameri- 
cans high-handed acts from which officers accus- 
tomed to the procedure of military law would 
have shrunk. 

“Very well,” said John, laughing to reassure 


and the spacious barns. Off 
on the left was a grove, and 
below the hill was the slow 
stream. John would have felt 
the sweet influences of the 
hour more but for the presence 
of thirty men in scarlet, who 
now were the virtual masters 
of the place. 

Only a week earlier Captain 
Heald had somehow gained 
information that Major Russell 


army for a brief visit home, so 
the Tory band had at once 
swooped down and captured 
both. John had been left on 
parole, and his father had 
escaped; but Ridgefield was 
now occupied by “Tarleton’s 
men,’’ and all its beauty for 
John was gone. 


guards doing “sentry go” in 
the road and out by the grove 


more helpless and angry he 
felt. “Great liberty this!” he 
muttered. “Shut up here like 
apigina pen! Not that there 
are many pigs left here now,” 
headded, smiling grimly. “Oh, 
well, I hope father’ll do some- 


away.”’ 
“John,’’ said his mother, 
* when he returned to the house, 
“Captain Heald is going to leave.” 


“Good for Captain Heald! When is he 
going?” 

“To-night. Lieutenant Mott is to be left in 
charge here.” 

“He’s not as bad as the other. Where’s the 
captain going ?” 


“T think over to Fort Granby.” 

“Humph! Probably to set some one on 
father’s tracks. He’ll never get him, though. 
Hello! Here comes the captain now, and he’s 
all dressed to leave!’’ 

A colored man soon brought the captain’s 
horse, and as the officer swung himself lightly 
into the saddle, John, taking off his hat and 
bowing low, called out: “‘Good-by, captain! 
We'll speed the parting guest, although we can’t 
welcome the coming!” 

Captain Heald made no reply, but turned on 
John a threatening look, at which the boy 
laughed. 

That day went by and on the following morn- 
ing John was wandering about the place, idly 
watching the soldiers, longing to be with his 
father, and wishing he had not given his parole 
to stay on the plantation. A black servant came 
to him and said that his mother wished to speak 
with him at the house. He went, and found his 
mother at the door. An expression of agony 
was on her face. 

“What is it mother?” he asked. 

“Go up to your room, John, and I’ll tell you.” 

The boy ran swiftly up the stairs, and held 
the door of his room open for his mother to enter. 


She closed and locked the door behind her, and | 


then, handing a letter to him, said: ‘‘I found this 
in the dining-room after Lieutenant Mott left the 
breakfast-table.”’ 

John took the letter from his mother’s hand 
and read: 

Fort Granby, August 6, 1780, 

Lieutenant Mott. Upon receipt of this, you will 
at once take and hang that young rebel, John 
Russell. He has violated his parole and is en- 
titled neither to a further hearing nor a trial. 
Hang him before sunset to-night. I shall expect 
to receive word by to-morrow morning.—Heald. 


John’s face turned deadly pale, then red with 
anger. “I havenot broken my parole!’’ he cried. 


and his son had left Sumter’s’ 


He stopped and watched the | 


beyond the house, and the | 
longer he watched them the 


thing, now that he’s got} 
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|*T never gave a promise that I would not help 
father to escape. This is murder, and —” 

“TI think Lieutenant Mott dropped that letter 
in the dining-room intentionally,’ broke in his 
mother. “He’s not as bad as Captain Heald. 
He won’t carry out the order.” 

With a great effort John controlled his voice. 
“We'll see, mother. If it is really an order, 
I suppose he’ll have to carry it out— unless I 
escape.’” 

“He might let you escape.” 

**No, little mother. But don’t give up. I'll 
find a way out.” 

He kissed his mother, unlocked the door and 
walked slowly down the stairs and out upon the 
veranda. Lieutenant Mott was coming up the 
steps, and as he met John he gave him a keen 
glance of sympathy. But that was all. Nota 
word or sign to show that he would not carry 
out his order. 

Hanged! The very crickets seemed to be 
chirping it. Over and over the word kept repeat- 
ing itself in John’s mind, as he walked slowly 
on over the lawn. He saw that now he was no 
longer bound by his parole. His word of honor 
had held him, but the order to hang him released 
him from the bond. He would escape if he 
could; but wherever he went red-coated soldiers 
were lounging lazily about, and up and down the 
road marched the sentries with their muskets 
over their shoulders. 

If it were only night! In the darkness he 
might escape, but it was not yet noon. The very 
words of the letter came back to him: “Hang 
him before sunset to-night !’’ 


And this was to be the end of it all! Tobe 
hanged! It was too horrible to think of! Every 


avenue of escape was blocked, and in sheer 
desperation he returned to the house and made 
his way noiselessly up the stairs to his room. 
His mother was not there, and relieved by the 
thought that she was not present to look upon 
him in his weakness, he bolted the door and 
seated himself by the table, on which stood a 
miniature of her. He looked at it, and dropping 
his head upon his arms on the table before him, 
he sobbed in an agony of despair. 

He was roused by the sound of the dinner-bell. 
He must go down and somehow conceal his 
feelings. He bathed his face, and somewhat 
relieved by his tears, arose to join the family in 
the room below. 

Only his sisters were there when he entered, 
and he knew at once by the expression upon 
their faces that his mother had not shown the 
letter to them. He choked down a few mouth- 
fuls of food, but he could not eat. Excusing 
himself from the table on the plea that he wished 
to find his mother, he ran swiftly up to her room 
and rapped upon the door. 

He had to repeat his summons before it was 
opened, and then it was only far enough to enable 
his mother to see who the visitor was. Then 
she drew him inside, and quickly closed and 
bolted the door again. 

John almost broke down when he looked at 
her, so woful and desperate was her expression. 
He must cheer her with some hope, and his own 
| courage revived at the cheerful tone which he 
| assumed : 
| “Little mother, none of the Russells were ever 
| hanged, and I shall not be the first.’’ 

“What will you do, my son?” Her voice 
sounded as if it were far away, and John looked 
up quickly as he replied: “I shall make a break 
| for it, if I must. I’d rather be shot in trying to 
|} get away than be hanged.” 

“You are my own brave laddie,” said his 
mother, rising. “Do your best, John; butif you 
have to —”’ 

| “I know, I know,” he murmured, as for one 
| moment he returned her frantic embrace; and 
| then, not daring to look back, he left the room. 
| After crossing the lawn he seated himself 
beneath a spreading tree to collect his thoughts 
and survey the place. Everything was as it had 
been. The guards were marching up and down 
in the road; the idle soldiers were lounging about 
the tents; the locusts were calling in the trees, 
and peace apparently was over all. 

“T’ll have to try it. They may come for me 
any time now,” he thought, suddenly rising and 
starting toward the guard in the upper road. 
He could feel that his mother was watching him, 
but he dared not look toward her windows. 
The testing time had come and now it was to be 
a struggle for life. 

He walked leisurely up the road, although his 
heart was beating furiously. He would try not 
to attract attention, and it was no unusual thing 
for him to join the men on guard. They all 
knew he was on parole, and besides, there were 
the guns if he should try to get away. 

“It’s hot to-day, Tom,” he said, as he ap- 
proached. 

“You’d think it was if you had to carry a gun 
up and down this dusty road.’’ 

“I'd be glad to relieve you, Tom. 
bit, while I take your place.” 

“That’s kind of you,” laughed the guard, 
“but I fear it won’t do, sir,” and he passed on, 
while John seated himself to await his return. 

He glanced at the soldiers in the tents near by. 
How easily they could reach him, and only one 
word would bring them all after him! But he 
must take his chances. There was no other 
way, and when the guard turned his back again 
he would try it. 
| Just then a little, lean, half-starved pig came 
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out of the woods and stood for a moment stupidly 
staring at the boy before him. “Poor fellow!” 
thought John. “You're in the same box with 
me. Tarleton’s men will treat us alike.” 

He looked up and saw the returning guard. 
The pig saw him, too, and as if inspired by a 
sudden fear, he gave a startled grunt and darted 
swiftly up the road. 

“Here, sir, help me catch the pig!” shouted 
the guard, starting swiftly in pursuit of the 
runaway. ‘“He’s the last on the place.” 

John needed no second invitation, and in a 
moment he and the guard were following the pig, 
which was running as if he knew his life was in 
danger. The soldiers rushed from their tents, 
and stood laughing and cheering the pursuers. 
To them it was a comedy to see the sentry and 
the prisoner striving to catch one poor, little 
half-Starved pig; but to John the pursuit had all 
the elements of a tragedy. Life or death lay in 
the outcome for him. 

He flung aside his hat and coat, and put forth 
all his strength. Dripping with perspiration, 
streaked with dust, almost breathless he sped on 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and on. Once he came close upon the frightened | was a little extra color in Bessie’s cheeks and a | two schools,—but Mrs. Hartley seemed too much 


pig, but he took good care to fall upon him in | sparkle in her eyes. 


She spent much time on 


such a manner that the little “porker”’ only | her toilet, and as a result, when she was ready 
emitted a terrified squeal and redoubled his speed. | to go to meet him, she said merrily to her mirror: 


“Hold! hold!” shouted the guard, who was | “Oh yes, we know Uncle Caleb! 


behind now. “Let him go! We can’t catch him!’’ 

John ‘glanced quickly back, and saw that he 
was out of the range of the soldiers’ muskets. 
His speed increased as he realized that the 
supreme moment had come at last. Only the 
gun of the guard was to be feared now. 

“Halt!’? shouted the guard again. 

I shoot!’ 

John only drew his head down between his 
shoulders. His heart almost ceased. to beat. 
The report of the gun rang out, and he almost 
fell to the ground as he heard the bullet whistle 
over his head. 

A few days afterward, when he was with his 
father in Sumter’s army near Camden, just 
before the terrible battle, and for the second time 
had been relating the story of his escape, he 
added, “That little porker did a double duty. 
He saved his bacon, and he saved mine, too.” 














ESSIE HARTLEY had a special 
B “wailing-place,” a little nook in the 
kitchen bedroom behind the big 
wardrobe that backed up against the 
chimney. The idea of it came from her 
mother, at a time when they were having 
one of their many playful contests of wits. 

The girl had what her mother called an 
“A pril disposition—either all merriment or 
all tears.’’ Bessie always insisted that this 
was her mother’s ‘‘company explanation” 
of the expression “A pril disposition,” which 
really meant “very young and somewhat 
green.’”’ But she merrily took up with the 
idea of a “‘wailing-place.”’ 

“T do have so many tearful times in my 
life!”’ she said, laughing. 

First she stretched a somber calico curtain 
on a wire across the open side of the nook 
between the wardrobe and the wall, and set 
a box inside for a seat. 

“No,” said Mrs. Hartley, “a hard seat 
will distract the thoughts. You should 
have a divan, soft and restful.’’ 

So Bessie made one, all in black, and 
added a bit of carpet on the floor. 

“Now you had better work a Shake- 
spearian motto in black and yellow to hang 
framed against the chimney.’’ 

Bessie looked up, meek but suspicious. 

“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now!’’ quoted her mother after the man- 
ner of the stage. 

Bessie’s eyes snapped with fun, but 
she spoke almost mournfully. “And then 
may I have your picture in the parlor to 
hang on the outer wall?” 

It was a picture which she had always 
said made her mother look as if she had 
lost all her friends. This was pure 
mischief, but the petition was promptly 
granted. 

“And then,” Mrs. Hartley added, “you 
will want two brackets against the back 
of the wardrobe, one marked, ‘Hand- 
kerchiefs already wet,’ and the other, 
‘Handkerchiefs to be wet.’ ”’ 

Bessie could think of no better retort 
for this than pretending to be greatly 
taken with the idea; and so these thfhgs, 
with the addition of a head-pad in the 
corner, which her mother slyly put in as 
a last bit of fun, made up the wailing- 
place. 

At first the new arrangement was a 
wretched failure, for when Bessie sought 
it in showery mood, the first glimpse of 
its furnishings and adornments changed 


‘‘IT SEEMS I PROMISED BESSIE.’’ 


the weather indications so fast that her mother | she made not the least bit of a start when an arm 


said rainbows were formed. But Bessie got 
used to it at last. When the time came for her 
to go away from home to school, she found it a 
comfort, and even a necessity. 

So one day found the calico curtain closely 
drawn, and the convenient handkerchiefs from 
bracket number two in demand. Bessie’s face 
was turned into the corner, her forehead resting 
luxuriously on the pad. 

“If mamma only knew—how old-fashioned 
everybody and everything is at that Cloverdale 
school!” she wailed, with the jerky emphasis 
that so greatly relieves such pent-up feelings. 
“Maybe it was the very thing—when she 
went to school—of course it was then” (for her 
thought was of that adored mother as a product 
of Cloverdale), “‘but I just know Ashbury Park 
Seminary is nicer now! It’s—it’s—more mod- 
ern ; it’s not so old-fashioned—everybody says 
so!’’ 

The door of the room softly opened and the 
wailing lapsed into tears and sobs. 

Of course Bessie gave no heed to footsteps, but 


attended strictly to her wailing. For all that, | 


passed around her. 

“Don’t feel so badly about it, dear. 
listen to me. I’ve thought of a plan.” 

A bright, questioning young face with very red 
eyes showed itself on the instant. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, dear. We’ll leave 
it to Unele Caleb. He’s coming next week, you 
know. If you can convince him that Ashbury 
Park is better, you shall go there. Will you 
leave it to Uncle Caleb?” 

Bessie gazed straight into vacancy with her 
chin in her hand, and meditated prettily. What 
were Uncle Caleb’s views about seminaries likely 
to be? He was a dear, jolly uncle, but then, he 
was only a man, and how could a man know 
whether Cloverdale was old-fashioned or not? 
And what would a man care about it, anyway ? 

Having thus satisfied herself that Uncle Caleb’s 
decision was sure to be against her, she hesitated 
a minute and then said, roguishly, ‘Dear old 
Uncle Caleb! Yes, we'll leave it to him!” 

Mrs. Hartley took notes and formed her own 
ideas of what all this meant. 


Come, 


“Stop, or | 
| because I’m going away to school so soon!” 


| 


On the day this referee was to arrive, there | 


We'll see that 
Uncle Caleb is all right!” 

As for the referee, he received such a greeting 
at the train as did his heart good, and on the way 
home Bessie chattered all manner of pleasant 
things to him! Short-sighted mother, not to go 
to the train herself! 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came now, Uncle Caleb, 


“Going away to school, my little girl? Why, 
where are you going?” And that girl’s face was 
so demure and innocent of all designs when he 
looked at her! Now she had only to reply in a 
thoughtful sort of way: 

“Well, it isn’t settled yet. Mamma wants to 
send me to Cloverdale,—that’s where she went 
to school,—but everybody says Ashbury Park is 
nicer now.” 

Here already was Uncle Caleb informed of 
mamma’s views. 

“Everybody!” repeated he, with emphasis. 

“Well, most everybody! Don’t you think, 
now, they’re rather—a little—old-fashioned at 
Cloverdale?” 

“Well, really, I never attended either of those 
seminaries, Bessie,’’ laughed her uncle, “and my 
ideas on fashion are not marketable, anyway.” 

“They are old-fashioned at Cloverdale, any- 
way! Everybody says so!” continued Bessie, 
working right to the point dear to her heart. 





“T’m sure I should just 
die in such a dull place! I 
never could go there in the 
world! Don’t you think a 
girl ought to choose her 
own school ?”’ 

“Certainly, if everybody 
approves her choice, or 
rather, if she approves 
everybody’s choice. I think 
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absorbed in her own plans to think out possible 
consequences when she so readily consented. 

On the other hand, something in the faces of 
the two as they sat there made Bessie suspicious. 

| She, of course, was looking for every sign that 
might appear as the result of her mother’s talk 
| with her uncle. So she playfully raised a finger 
| of warning at her mother. 
| Yes, we’ve been talking a little,” said Mrs. 
| Hartley, answering the warning finger with a 
| bright smile that Bessie could not just interpret. 
“Tt looks,’’ she thought, “‘as if mamma was 
| beginning to see right through me. Mamma 
sometimes has a use for that kind of a smile,”— 
deeper reflection,—“‘but, anyway, it seems as if 
| there was more to it.’’ 
| “Unele Caleb will try to help us out,” her 
| mother continued. ‘He thinks it will be best 
for him to go to-morrow and see about the 
choice.”” A remark innocent enough, surely, to 
lay all suspicions at rest. 
| But Bessie communed with herself. “He’s 
| only pretending, I know! Didn’t he tell me he 
thought I ought to choose? Almost,’’ she added, 
| perhaps for conscience’ sake. “ Well, I’m not 
done with Uncle Caleb yet!” 
| She smiled upon him as she turned to go, 
| throwing ever so much meaning into her eyes. 
‘Remember what you promised me!’ she said. 
“Did I make a promise,” said Uncle Caleb, 
|“and before I knew I was the referee, too? 
| Well, that’s hard!” 
| “Well, of course I had to give it a name,” said 
Bessie, merrily, “and there isn’t anything else 
that sounds nice.”’ 

“She’s trying to provide me with a name for 
it,’ thought the referee, with a pleased smile. 

Bessie suggested Wednesday evening for her 
farewell party. 

“That will be a good time,” said her mother, 
after a moment’s thought. “I quite expect your 
Uncle Caleb will wait for a dear old friend of 
ours and bring her out with him for a visit on 
his return. I shall expect them Thursday, and 

it will be well to be done with your company 
before they come.” 

Some people say girls never want anybody 
to agree with them too easily. At any rate, 
Bessie changed her mind as soon as her plan 
was adopted. She thought now that Friday 
evening would be better. 

“I’m just sure,” she said, “that I could 
never enjoy my party one bit without Uncle 
Caleb,’”’ and she smiled on him again. 

“Why, how contrary you are, dear,”’ said 
her mother, good-humoredly, “but I think 
you must really have it your own way this 
time.’’ 

Then Bessie skipped out of the room. 
“What a goose I am!” she said to herself 
with a hearty laugh. “Why, I almost 
spoiled the whole thing myself! Of course 
I couldn’t get along without Uncle Caleb!” 
and she laughed again. : 

On Thursday things came about just as 
they were planned. Mrs. Hartley’s old 
friend was a very bright, motherly lady, a 
little gray, but with a very sweet, soft voice, 
and the most winning brown eyes that ever 
went straight to a body’s heart. 

“And then she braces you up, too, just 
like a cup of tea,’ was Bessie’s early com- 
nfent. 

Bessie found Mrs. Brown an acquisition. 
“Tsn’t she just delightful?’’ she said to her 
mother. “And I warn you, I shall use her, 
too!” This was said with a very knowing 
toss of the head. 

Indeed, she soon got Mrs. Brown quite 
away from her mother and her uncle for the 
greater part of the time, and it was not long 
before she had confided to Mrs. Brown her 
plans, the school problem, how Uncle Caleb 

| was referee, and some of her designs for influenc- 

| ing his decision. 

| She felt very light-hearted over the prosperity 
of her affairs, “only,” as she confided to Mrs. 

| Brown, “mamma looks all the time now as if 
she was seeing right through me. I don’t like it 

|abit! Well, she doesn’t, so now ! 

| “You talk to Uncle Caleb for me, won’t you, 

| Mrs. Brown?’’ pleaded Bessie, changing the 

| subject to the business in hand. “Tell him you 


a girl will generally do better where she’s happy | think Ashbury Park is a great deal the best 
and contented,’”’ answered Uncle Caleb, with | school; everybody says so. He’ll go a great deal 


the caution that maturity brings with it. “Both 
those scliools have a good reputation.” 

By this time they were at home. Bessie felt 
fairly safe in having her mother meet the referee, 
but.she could hardly wait to make the next move, 
which was already taking fine form in her mind. 

Mrs. Hartley was a little more direct in her 
methods, and she easily learned that her brother’s 
strong preference was like her own, for Cloverdale. 
He laughed heartily when he learned that he was 
to decide the matter. 

“The sly puss!” he said. “But she’s” as 
transparent as glass.’ 

Then the brother and sister talked together for 
some time, and developed a little conspiracy 
between them. It was hardly sealed with the 
seal of secrecy before Bessie came dancing in to 
urge a request. 

“OQ mamma, I want to have some of the girls 
to tea with me some evening this week—a kind 
of farewell party, you know!” 

This was really the next move in Bessie’s case, 
—the girls should tell what they thought of the 


| by what you say. Do!” 

| “T’ll see what can be done, my dear,’’ said 
| Mrs. Brown, with a queer smile. ‘Indeed, I 
| agree with you that Ashbury Park is a fine 
| School. It really has some advantages over 
| Cloverdale that I could easily name. But I 
wonder how you got such ideas of Cloverdale, 
| child? I was at Cloverdale with your mother, 
and I can’t help feeling a little partial to it for 
| myself. I’m really sorry to hear that everybody 
| has such ideas about it. 1 truly know that no 
pains are spared there to be thoroughly modern 
| in all methods and appointments. I was there 
yesterday with your Uncle Caleb.’’ 

With that Bessie was deeply interested at once. 
She asked all sorts of questions about Cloverdale, 
| and found her new ally entirely friendly to that 
school. 

“But as you say, dear,” said Mrs. Brown, 
| “you of course will do better where you are 

contented, and I’ll talk with your uncle about it.” 

Then Bessie went to her own room and sat 
| down to think in her favorite position, with her 
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chin in her hand. She thought a long time, and there she looked “just sheepish.” And it is ' the curtain all alone for ever and ever so long,” | 


then drew a long sigh. 

“Well,” she said aloud at last, “I think every- 
thing is going beautifully, but it’s the queerest 
thing I ever saw. When I begin to feel sure of | 
having my own way I don’t feel half so sure 
what I want. And I’m working so hard, and 
mamma don’t seem to be doing a thing.’’ She 
relapsed into thought. ‘‘There’s one thing I 
don’t like, anyway. I wish mamma wouldn’t 
just let me have everything all my own way in 
this business quite so easily. I’m always afraid 
of her when she’s so good!” | 

But the war went merrily on. It was a) 
delightful party that met on Friday evening; it 
was very bright and merry, and how natural 
that the school question should come up! 

Bessie herself arranged the tea-table. She 
placed Uncle Caleb at one end of it and herself 
next him on one side, where she could see to his 
slightest wish. It was said that he had the 
prettiest napkin, the finest china and the choicest 
dainties on that occasion; but this report may | 
have come from some jealous-minded person. 

Next him on the other side she placed her new | 
ally, Mrs. Brown, while “Of course mamma 
would grace the other end of the table.” 

Mrs. Hartley good-humoredly noted all this | 
managing, but of course not without rising 
suspicions, and when she saw Belle Burton | 
marched up to a seat next to Mrs. Brown, she 
looked up to catch Bessie’s eye. | 

Then Bessie in one beaming glance revealed 
the whole plot; for it was no secret that Belle 
Burton, Bessie’s choicest spirit, was to no small 
extent responsible for Bessie’s views about 
Cloverdale and Ashbury Park. 

But Mrs. Hartley, with the least possible 
smile, quietly accepted all Bessie’s arrangements. 

“How wretchedly provoking she was!” said 
Bessie afterward. . 

Mrs. Brown was the life of the party, even 
among so many lively young girls. Soon there 
was a general protest against having that genial 
lady put away off at the end of the table. Even 
Belle Burton, who, in spite of herself, was cast a 
little in the shade for once, was captivated with 
the rest. 

Mrs. Brown was so bright, so warm, so 
winning, so full of life, and withal so exquisitely 
refined that without putting herself forward in 
the least, she was soon entertaining-the whole 
company. Bessie was delighted to note how 
much Uncle Caleb was interested. 

“Mamma will wish my party had come before | 
Mrs. Brown came, as we planned at first,” she | 
said to herself. “‘Mamma has just helped 
me along beautifully. Only, why don’t 
she show a little spunk ?’’ 

If any one at that table felt the least 
surprise when the school question came 
up, no one showed it. Belle Burton, it 
seems, just happened to speak of it. 
She was enthusiastic for Ashbury 
Park. In fact, she never liked Clover- 
dale at all; and then, really, each of 
those young ladies there present, one 
after another, warmly expressed those 
very same views; it was remarkable 
how well they were agreed. 

Up to this point the affair all went 
one way; indeed, Mrs. Hartley herself 
seemed trying to have Belle Burton 
speak out her whole mind. 

Then, after one of Belle’s flushed and 
heated sallies for her favorite school, 
Uncle Caleb remarked very dryly to 
Bessie: 

“T know now who everybody is, 
Puss!” 

Bessie only blushed deeply, but that 
blush was a dreadful confession that 
everybody was Belle Burton. 

“Have you attended at Cloverdale ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brown, smilingly, of Belle. 
“TIT suppose you know the teachers 
there?” 

“Oh dear, no, I never was there in 
my life! But I’ve heard so much about it!” | 

“You are probably studying at Ashbury | 
Park?” continued Mrs. Brown. | 

“Well, no,’’ answered Belle, a little embar- | 
rassed now. “I’ve never been away to school yet.”’ 

Mrs. Brown smiled very gently and said 
nothing more, so that there was an awkward | 
pause for a single minute, and then Belle dashed 
wildly at another subject of conversation, and 
the school question disappeared from sight. It 
left Bessie in a queer frame of mind; that is to | 
say, not quite sure of the general effect of her | 
strategy, and at the same time a little indifferent 
about it for some reason. 

To-morrow the question was to be decided, | 
and to-morrow, too, Mrs. Brown would go home. | 


Such an expression as came upon Bessie’s face, | the black cliff at the summit of the mountain. | acts as if he meant business. 


such confusion, such blushing, such changes of | 
color, when, at the station next morning, after 


seeing Mrs. Brown safely aboard the train, she thousand feet above the level of the sea. For the | hit the enemy’s fore paws. 


read the card on a trunk that stood there ready 
for the baggage-car! And yet it only said, “Mrs. 
Nellie N. Brown, Cloverdale Seminary.” 
“Oh-h-h! How stupid I am! Of course I 
know Mrs. Brown is principal of Cloverdale 
Seminary! But the name is so common!” 
Then she looked round hastily, only to discover 
that her mother and Uncle Caleb were observing 
her, and—what was worse—understanding the 
whole situation ! 
Bessie declares to this day that then and, 
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quite possible she did. 

“Only to think what I said to her!” was her 
uppermost thought. 

In another minute the trunk was on and the 
train had gone. Bessie started and ran, for 
Uncle Caleb was a torment and she saw mischief 
in hiseyes. She did not even look at her mother ; 
it was not necessary. 

Uncle Caleb searched for her all over the 
house, and at last found her in the kitchen 
bedroom, where her mother had preceded him. 

Mrs. Hartley had felt misgivings about the 
wailing-place; and, indeed, straight for that 
well-equipped spot Bessie had gone. But as 
she drew aside the curtain there came a sudden 
change of mood, and she began to dismantle that 
devoted nook. The corner-pad was on the floor ; 
the divan had been thrown out; the motto had 
been hastily switched around with its face to the 
wall, and even the ridiculous array of handker- 
chiefs had disappeared from their brackets. 

“But I shall leave your picture there behind 











**HE WAS INTENTLY WATCHING THE BEAR.”’ 


LAF Petersen and Daniel Hansen were 
sailors aboard the walrus-hunting sloop 
Vixen, which came to anchor in Mossel 

Bay, Spitzbergen, in July, 1894. Olaf and 
Daniel were both crack skee-runners, and very 
fond of the favorite Norwegian sport. They 
had brought their skees along, knowing there 





** FOLLOWING THE TRACKS OF THE TWO SKEE-RUNNERS.”’ 


would be a chance to enjoy the novelty of a run 
in the very midst of summer. As the Vixen lay 
at anchor, waiting for a wind, the young men 
looked at the blue glacier glistening invitingly 
in the sun and running for miles back from the 
shore. In a few moments they had gained the 
skipper’s consent, and were going over the rail 
of the sloop, skees in hand, when the captain 
sang out to them: 

“Boys, don’t go far, because you have no gun 
with you, and there are bears about !”’ 

“Oh, we are not afraid of bears,”’ Olaf replied. 
“He would have to be a pretty smart bear that 
could catch us skee-lébning down a slope like 
that. He’d never know he was in the race.’’ 

Two hours later Olaf and Daniel approached 


The ascent had been a stiff bit of work; they 
had gone fully five miles from the ship and two 


most part, the sloping surface of the great glacier 
had been hard and smooth, but here and there 
were pockets of slush, depressions filled with a 
substance which was neither liquid nor solid—a 
mixture of snow and water produced by the heat 
of the July sun. Often these icy pools were 
ankle-deep. 

“Tt’s just like wading through ice-cream,” said 
Daniel. 

“T only wish it were,” replied Olaf. 

Going through these pockets was cold work, 


she said gaily to her mother. 

Uncle Caleb came in, drawling, “Old-fash- 
ioned, aint they ?” 

Bessie just put her soft hand right over his 
mouth—that’s what she did. It was the only 
thing she could do, and he had to stop, of course. 
But as soon as his mouth was released, he began: 

“Let’s decide this matter. It seems I promised 
Bessie —”’ 

The same remedy was again applied. When 
another chance came he was saying: “‘Ash—” 
But he never finished his sentence aloud. 

“I’m bound by my promise,” he said at last, 
with mock solemnity. 

“You might make the decision subject to the 
approval of Bessie’s friend, Mrs. Brown,” 
suggested Mrs. Hartley, laughing. 

**Subject to the approval,’’ he began, and Bessie 
stood ready for the first symptom of treachery, 
“of Miss Bessie Hartley and everybody. For 
I think a girl should go where she will be happy 
and contented.’’ 












but the two men had set out 
for the top of the mountain, 
and it was not in their natures 
to give up. At last they came 
to the end of the glacier. Above 
them rose the black cliffs. 

They were now clambering 

over small and large rocks, 

fallen fragments of the moun- 
tain, instead of over snow and 
ice. In an unlucky moment 

Daniel slipped and fell, and 

| sprained one of his ankles. The twist was a 
severe one. 

| “Well, here’s a pretty go!” said he, as soon 

|as he could catch his breath. “It will be two 

| hours at least before I can stir a step, and I’m 
afraid the captain will be worried about us.”’ 

“Never mind the captain,” was Olaf’s reply. 

“We must fix that leg of yours up so you can 

travel.” 

He brought some snow and rubbed the sprained 
tendons to reduce the inflammation ; he fixed his 
comrade in a comfortable place, with his back 
against a rock, and was about to take off his 

skee, when Daniel exclaimed in a 

startled voice: 

“T say, Olaf, look there!” 

Climbing up the smooth, white 
surface, with that shuffling, 
ambling gait peculiar to his tribe, 
was an ice-bear. A big, lank, 
lean and hungry fellow he was, 
and with the scent of a good dinner 
in his nostrils, he was following 
the tracks of the two skee-runners 
and making straight for them. 

‘ The young men were not 
alarmed. They knew that most 
ice-bears are cowards, and they 
thought they could easily dispose 
of this unwelcome visitor. 

“T’ll send a few stones after 
him,” said Olaf, “and he’ll run 
fast enough.”’ 

i — The Norwegian picked up some 
round rocks and rolled them down 
the hard slope. The bear stopped, 
stood on his rear legs and scented 
the air. Then he smelled of the 
tracks left by the stones which 
| had passed him. Instead of being frightened, the 
beast appeared to be reassured, for he resumed 
his march. It is no uncommon thing for stones 
to fall from the cliffs and go sliding down the 
glaciers. 

“He thinks it’s nature. Try shouting at him,” 
suggested Daniel. 

Olaf got upon a big rock and waved his arms | 
and shouted at the top of his voice. 
The bear stopped again, moved his 

| head to and fro, scenting the air, after 
the manner of his kind, and then 
marched straight toward the skee- 

| runners. 

“This chap doesn’t appear to be 
one of the cowards,’’ said Olaf. ‘“‘He 

I'll try 

| another rock on him.” 

| Now Olaf sent a flying stone which 

Once 








| 
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more the bear stopped to reconnoiter, but as 
before soon ambled upward again as if nothing 
had happened. 

“T think we’ll have to makea run for it,” 
remarked Daniel. 

Still the young men were not frightened. With 
that slope in their favor and their trusty skees 
on their feet, they knew they could outrun any 
ice - bear in Spitzbergen. 

Daniel’s shoe and stocking were hastily pulled 
on and his skees strapped to his feet. Olaf helped 
him to rise. The young sailor took a step 
forward, and in another second he fell in a bunch 
upon the rocks. His face was as white as the 
glacier. 

He was suffering great pain. His eyes closed, 
and he almost fainted. Olaf rubbed his temples 
and wrists with snow, and soon the vigorous 
young Norwegian revived and looked down the 
glacier. 

“Olaf, the bear is coming faster than ever. 
Go, save yourself, Olaf. Perhaps he will follow 
you.” 

“T’m afraid not, Daniel. I daren’t risk it. 
He’d come back after you when he saw he 
couldn’t get me.” 

“But there’s no use of letting him get both of 
us. Go, Olaf, I beg you!” 

For a few seconds Olaf made no reply. He 
was intently watching the bear, and it seemed 
as if he were calculating all the chances of this 
problem of life or death for himself and his 
comrade. 

“T must leave you, Daniel,’ he said at last, 
‘but the bear shall not get you. I promise you 
that—he sha’n’t get you. Stay here and don’t 
be afraid.” 

The tall, lithe young athlete took a few steps 
forward to the edge of the glacier. Bending 
down, he gave an extra hitch and tuck to his 
skee-straps to make sure that they should not 


fail him. As he did so, he looked close into the 
eyes of his injured comrade. He saw no fear 
there. 


Grasping his oaken skee-staff in his right hand, 
Olaf pushed one foot carefully out upon the ice, 
followed with the other, made a few quick 
strokes down the sharp slope, and was soon 
coasting rapidly. 

In ten seconds his speed was fifteen miles an 
hour. Another ten seconds and it was fully 
twice as great. 

Daniel raised himself upon his elbows and 
watched, with short breathing and clutching 
fingers, the fast-fleeting figure of his friend. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “the lad is making 
straight for the ice-bear !’’ 

So the lad was. Olaf was flying like the wind. 
His cap fell off and his dark hair streamed out 
behind. 

Now the declivity became still sharper, and 
faster and faster the pace of the bold youth. 
His course was still as straight as the flight of 
an arrow toward the clumsy beast that was 
toiling upward. 

Despite the pain in his ankle Daniel struggled 
to his feet. He saw Olaf raise the butt of the 
skee-staff to his right shoulder and hold it there 
firmly with both hands. Its sharp lower end 
extended straight before him. 

And then, while Daniel shouted at the top of 
his voice, the flying man and the crawling beast 
came together. 

Daniel saw a rolling, confused mixture of dark 
clothes and yellowish fur; then he saw a pair of 
skees leave the ice and leap in a semicircle through 
the air. 

After a few seconds of silence and of total 
absence of motion out upon the white landscape, 
Daniel, to his great joy, beheld Olaf slowly 
rising to his feet twenty yards below the heap of 
yellow fur. 

Holding in his hand something that glistened, 
the daring skee-runner moved cautiously toward 
the bear. Raising the knife, he plunged the long 
blade into the heart of the wounded and suffering 
animal. 

Four hours later the two young men were met 
by some of their shipmates not far from the 
Vixen. Daniel limped painfully, and Olaf had 
a badly bruised right shoulder and one of his 
skees was broken. But they were dragging the 
carcass of the big ice-bear, with Olaf’s oaken, 
steel-tipped skee-staff still protruding from the 
mouth and throat, into which he had driven it 
with such terrific force. 


‘‘ ITS SHARP LOWER END EXTENDED STRAIGHT BEFORE.”’ 
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| seem fitted for guards. Kaiser Wilhelm’s one 
hundred and sixty pounds would give him 
momentum and foree as a tackle. The tsar 
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Current Topics. 


Shakespeare might well have been picturing 
an automobile in full action, in a starless night, 
when he wrote: 


Ere a man hath power to say “Behold!” 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 





Against the superior attainment of a 
rival there is no armor like generous praise. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi reached a point farther 
north than did Nansen. 
a notable triumph in leading the Norwegian 
cheers which greeted his Italian competitor in 
the search for the pole. 


The heavy Spanish immigration to 


would scarcely make the team except as quarter- 
back, for he weighs only one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds. The little King of Spain, 
ninety-nine pounds, is out of the question, save 
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of clothing we shall put on first, almost without | Andes, the peaks in Bolivia, the mountain 
any mental attention to the physical movements | chains in southern Venezuela and Guiana, and 
necessary for dressing. Our minds may be in | regions in Brazil and northern Paraguay—are as 
the South Sea Islands, while our nervous system, | unknown, in an exact, scientific sense, as any- 
through what we term the force of habit, attends | thing in Africa. Even on our own continent 
to the dressing for us. | there is a wide field for exploration, in the far 

A learned college professor who has made a | northwest and in Alaska, in Labrador, and 





to hold the sweater of a player or to toss the| special study of “habit” says that the great between the great lakes and rivers of the north. 
| coin for choice of position. If monarchy could | thing in all education is thus to make our nervous| It will be a good many years yet before any 
tolerate the presence of a president of a republic | system our ally instead of our enemy, by giving | young scientist, aglow with the passion for travel 


But Nansen achieved 


for full-back, the head of the French government, | to it the care of as many details of daily lifeas and discovery, will be able to complain that the 
with his one hundred and eighty pounds, would | possible. In other words, we should let habit | world holds nothing new. 


| naturally be a candidate. 
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SELF-IGNORANCE. 


Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth fly, 
| We learn so little and forget so much! 
| Selected. 
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The Canadian Election. 


HE general election in Canada, which took 
place on the day following the national 
election in this country, resulted, as did our 
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attend to all the ordinary affairs, and so save our 
| mental strength for other things. “There is no 
|more miserable human being,” the professor | 
| remarks, “than one in whom nothing is habitual | 
| but indecision.” 
| Absent-mindedness is not to be desired, but it 
| is still less desirable to compel the mind to decide 
| each time which sock shall be put on first. The 
| happy mean between the two is to select the best 
| way of doing the ordinary routine things of 
every-day life, get into the habit of doing them in 
that way, and then let the nervous system carry 
out the programme. 


Respectfulness and Self-Respect. 


” HE cabman and conductor would be kind 
z to you, but they would not be respectful,’’ 
quotes Mr. Howells in his recent remi- 
niscences of James Russell Lowell, in mentioning 
the little ways in which Mr. Lowell, on his 
return from the ‘‘comfortably padded. environ- 
ment”’ of London, found America less comfortable 
than the country he had left. 
No doubt, kindness in deed is more than re- 


Cuba now taking place is a great compliment | 
to “the American occupation” of that island. | own election,.in giving the dominant party a 
Spaniards are going there faster than when it | new lease of power by a larger majority than it 
was under their own government; they find the had at the preceding election. 
advantage of similarity of language, without the| In Canada, as in this country, the party in 
abuses of the old Spanish régime. It is to be | power was strengthened by conditions of general 
hoped that independent Cuba will prove equally | prosperity. The Liberal orators did not use 
attractive to European immigrants. the figure of the “full dinner-pail,’”’ but they 
— | were able to point to favorable business conditions 
The exertion required to make a comma | 4nd an expanding foreign trade. There was talk 
does not count with a writer, and the time | also of “imperialism,” but the word was used in 
involved is inconsiderable. Not to insert a | 4different sense. In Canada the term was applied 
comma, however, may lead to a large cost of | to the relations between the Dominion and Great 
time, and an altogether disproportionate amount | Britain. Some of the government’s critics thought 
of money. A recent suit in an important court | that it was not prompt enough in sending troops 
was brought because the omission of a comma | to South Africa; others blamed it for sending 
left the meaning of a document in doubt. The | troops at all. 


| spectfulness in word. Nevertheless, Mr. Lowell 
was not the only American who, returning from 
England, has missed the smoothness, ease and 
pleasantness in the conduct of the small affairs 
of life with which English respectfulness has 
| much to do. At its best, it is the good manners 
of the uneducated; at its worst, it degenerates 
“ ” into servility. 
What Hath God Wrought ? One of the many unexpected discussions arising 
HE peril of the foreign refugees in Pekin, | from the South African War touches this matter 
their defense, their rescue, the diplomatic | in its military aspect. The ready deference of 
questions which are pending — all these | the uneducated English private toward his officers 
things the newspapers have described and | has induced in some of the officers an attitude of 
explained; but behind all this rises something kindly but arrogant personal superiority. But 
mightier still. the Colonial soldiers, although obedient and 
It is this: that the day of Christian martyrdom | well-drilled, and although they fully accept their 
has not passed; that men and women of our | Officers’ right to command them, regard the right 


ey 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 
Shakespeare. 
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expense which it entailed, which a stroke of the 
pen would have saved, shows that economy 
in punctuation may be at least first cousin to 
extravagance. 


The tariff was the chief practical issue between 
the government and the Conservative opposition. 
| The government has given the preference to 
British goods by imposing on them only two- 





own blood, bred in our own little country villages 
| and educated in our common schools, have laid 
| down their lives not only for their faith, but for 
| the privilege of carrying that faith to others. 








as professional only. They do not consider that 
it implies a superior manhood. 

They will not endure bullying or swaggering 
or slanging, and they resent superciliousness. 


thirds of the duties collected on similar goods 
The presidential battle is ended, and | from other countries. The Conservatives com- 
next will come the contests over the election | plained that Canada received no counter-conces- 
of United States Senators. The legislatures of | sions from Great Britain; but to secure such 
most of the thirty states by which members | concessions would involve an abandonment of 
of the senatorial class of 1907 are to be chosen | the British free trade policy, which the Liberals 
will assemble soon after New Year’s. If there | insisted was not to be expected. 
should be a special session of the Senate called,| Canadian parliaments are chosen for a term of 
as is usual after an inauguration, these men | five years. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will have a free 
would thus begin to act as senators soon after| hand for that period in executing his tariff 
their election, whereas the members elect of the | policy, and in carrying out the great public works 
House of Representatives must wait thirteen which he has begun. The opposition in the new 
months between their election and their entry | parliament will not only be weaker numerically 


| 








We read of Stephen stoned by the mob, of | They are, in short, like our American soldiers, 
Christians thrown to the lions in the Roman respectful and self-respectful; and the reluctant 
amphitheater, of the death of John Williams in | authorities have found that instead of greater 
the South Sea Islands ; and beside these pictures | independence impairing their usefulness, their 
dim with age we find this other picture of | greater initiative has made them more valuable 
supreme sacrifice in our own day, vivid with | than the machine-like, home-trained Tommy 
contemporaneous suffering, glowing in the light Atkinses. 
of nearness and affinity. As a result, there is a growing opinion that 
The deaths of many of the missionaries have | England’s semipaternal, semicontemptuous atti- 
been accompanied by tortures too horrible to | tude toward her private soldiers, which has 
recount, yet hardly was the news received when cheerily ticketed them the world over as “‘absent- 
other devoted men and women were offering | minded beggars,” plucky but irresponsible, is 
themselves as volunteers to go out in the places neither wise nor fair. Temmy himself accepted 


upon Congressional duty. 

Even the unoffending dressmaker’s 
dummy has fallen under the ban of the 
reformer, and may possibly give place to models 
with normal waists. Oddly enough, the most 
notable exponent of tight lacing in this century 
was not a woman, but Nicholas I. of Russia. 
To attain that military style which he deemed 
essential, he laced so tightly that he often fainted 
when ungirthing for sleep. While the American | 
rejoices that the bedpost corset-girl is out of | 
fashion, he cannot help wishing that the present | 


| than in the old, but will suffer for lack of leader- 
| ship. Many prominent Conservatives, including 
Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. George E. Foster, 

former minister of finance, and Hugh John 
| MacDonald, former premier of Manitoba, were 
| defeated at the polls. 


The Fourth of March. 
HE coming inauguration of President 
McKinley will be notable chiefly by reason 
of the little disturbance of existing condi- 





| of those who had fallen. 

Is their faith fanatical? Is it fruitful in 
‘results? Let us turn to a scene in besieged 
Pekin for our answer, and listen to the one 
hundred and fifty Christian Chinese girls who 
felt the strain under which their teacher was | 





it, but it was not good for him; now his spirited 
Colonial cousins repudiate it entirely, and Eng- 
land agrees that they are right. 


=? 


The Golden Horseshoe. 





| willing to spare us, we shall be glad; but if we | 


Nicholas had followed the example of his ances- | tions which it will occasion. It may be described 
tor in pinching his own waist, rather than in | as important negatively. Usually inauguration 


suffering, and comforted her with these words: | 
“We know that you are troubled about us, but | 
we are praying and we are peaceful. If God is. 


OW many of those who are members of 
orders and associations intended to keep 
alive the early history of this country have 


a ee ie . 3 | ever heard of the Order of the Golden Horseshoe? 
must die, it will be all right.”” Or let us recall that | It was the first order founded in America, and 


Chinese schoolboy who blistered his hands in¢ tne story of its origin is told in a rare book, to be 
helping to build the breastworks, and when some found only in a few libraries, the “Present State 
one pitied him, replied: “It is not my hands but | of Virginia,” written by the Rev. Hugh Jones, 
my heart that hurts. I think of these foreign chaplain to the Assembly in Jamestown, and 


squeezing the breath of life out of Finland. 

The recent automobile show in New 
York contained two exhibits, each of which 
gained in interest by the presence of the other. 
One was a practical automobile made in this 
country forty years ago, still serviceable and 
in use as a pleasure vehicle. It was built 
by Richard Dudgeon of Locust Valley, Long 
Island, and is really a steam locomotive for use 
on ordinary roads. It weighs two and three- 





| day witnesses the entry into the White House 
| of a new President, the gathering of a new 
| Cabinet, and—sometimes— with the change of 
administration, a reversal of the nation’s policy. 
Crowds of office-seekers, politicians of the 
triumphant party, flock to Washington to claim | 
their share of the fruits of victory. These things, 
in other years, have made of great interest the 
weeks following inauguration. 

Although the inauguration, considered as a | 
spectacle, may be more elaborate than ever 





soldiers coming away out here to fight for us | 
and being killed by my own countrymen in no | 


published in London in the year 1724. 
Virginia then extended from the Atlantic into 


| the unknown West, but very few of her colonists 


quarters tons, yet it develops eight horse-power | before, the occasion will presage few changes and 
and has frequently attained a speed of forty | will probably be accompanied by an unusually | 
miles an hour. Beside this classic automobile | small gathering of office-seekers. The President 
was shown the “electric hydrant” or “‘electrant,” | may be expected to ride down Fanneata| 
designed to stand on a street corner or by country | Avenue escorted by an imposing procession. | 


% of are. It is that which makes had crossed the Blue Ridge or the Alleghanies. 


. i rae , | So full of dangers from savages and wild beasts, 
These may be little things; but it is written | and so full of natural difficulties was the passage 
that the young man “whose name was Saul,” | of these terrible heights, that the good chaplain 


‘and who guarded the clothes of those who stoned | tells us with awe of the setting out of Governor 


Stephen, became the great apostle to the Gentiles, | Spotswood to discover a pass, attended by a 
guard of “Soldiers Gentlemen and Pioneers,” 
earrying provisions. 

They scaled the pass with great hardships and 
| peril, and returned, the governor having cut upon 
| the rocks on the highest peak the name of King 

George. 

He then constituted the society, or order, of the 
| Golden Horseshoe. Each man who had scaled 

this high pass was made a member of it, and to 
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Awaiting the Explorer. 


FFICERS of a fish commission steamship 
recently returned from a long cruise say 
that, with the exception of the Fiji and 


O 


roads, from which the owner of a modern electric | There will be no retiring President to bear him | Tahiti groups, nearly every island in the South 
vehicle can draw a certain amount of electric company, for the first time since the inauguration Seas is ‘‘mischarted’’—located, on the charts, 


each one he presented a golden horseshoe. On 
the side were the words, “Sie juvat transcendere 


“juice” by dropping a quarter in the slot. 

The American belief that every man who 
has a vote shall be given an opportunity to cast 
it according to law sometimes leads to curious 
incidents. There is a young man in Flushing, 
Long Island, who has lost the use of his legs, 
and therefore drives about in a little wagon 
drawn by a goat. He is a registered voter, and 
at the late election went to the polling-place—a 


fire-engine house—in his wagon. The entrance | 


in use was too narrow to admit the carriage, so 
the great double doors were thrown open and he 
drove in. Having received a ballot, he drove to 


one of the booths, but this also was too narrow. | 


The election inspectors moved a canvas booth to 
his side, folded it about him and left him to 
mark his ballot in secret, as the law requires. 
When this was done the cripple drove to the 
ballot-box, deposited his vote, and then drove out. 

A Paris newspaper gives the weight of 
certain European sovereigns. In a_ football 
line-up, Dom Carlos of Portugal would be center. 
His towardness or valor ought to be guaranteed 
by his two hundred and two pounds. Ferdinand 


of Bulgaria, one hundred and seventy-seven 
pounds, and Oscar of Sweden, one pound less, 


of Grant in 1873. Mr. Cleveland was with Mr. miles distant from its true position. The fact 
| McKinley in all the ceremonies four years ago. reminds us that there are still vast tracts of the 
| In 1905 Mr. McKinley will probably assist in| earth’s surface of which geographers have no 
doing the honors to a successor. | exact information. 
| It is customary for the retiring President to} Recent years have yielded material additions 
| summon the Senate to meet in special session, to our knowledge of the north polar region, but 
| immediately after inauguration, to confirm the the expeditions now preparing will readily find 
appointments of office of the new Executive. untrodden fields. As for the south polar region, 
| Whether President McKinley will call such a! maps of it are mainly imagined. If the unknown 
session has not been announced. | portion were transferred to the north polar region, 
it would cover Europe, Asia and North America 
a | down to the sixty-fifth degree of north latitude, 
“abit.” | including the northern half of Alaska. 

r Africa is not now so “dark’’ a continent as it 

“MY boy there hasn’t a habit—not a habit was fifty years ago, but north of the Congo there 





proud father one day. What he meant | State there are many wide, unexplored tracts 
was that his son did not use tobacco, drink | between the watercourses. The southern part 
| whisky, or do anything of that kind. His use | of Madagascar is unknown also. 
| of the word “habit” is not uncommon, although! In Asia, there is still mystery in Tibet; the 
it is incorrect. ‘eastern half of the Himalaya system is known 
Plutarch said: “‘Habit is second nature.” | only in incomplete outlines, and in the southern 
Wellington added: “It is ten times nature.” | part of Arabia is a great unsurveyed territory 
Every person, it is often remarked, is but a| assumed to be a desert. Australia, the island 
bundle of habits. A great many of the physical | continent, has untravelled deserts, too, and the 
and mental actions of our lives are purely | maps of the older colonies show many blanks 
habitual. We arise in the morning and dress | that geographers have yet to fill. 
mechanically, without considering which article| Portions of South America—the Peruvian 





montes.” (“So it pleases him to cross mountains.”’) 

Any gentleman thereafter who could prove that 
he had read with his own eyes the name of the 
king upon the height was entitled to become a 
member of this order. 








or 


Heirlooms. 


ISS MARY KINGSLEY, the niece of the 

M author Charles Kingsley, died recently in 

| South Africa. She “fell a victim,” says 

the London Atheneum, “to her insatiable desire 

| to help her fellow creatures of whatever race or 
| color in their distress.” 

In a sketch which she once wrote of her life, she 


of any kind,” was the remark of a_| is territory little known, and even in the Congo | 5#Y 


8: 
| “The only thing which ever tempted my mother 
to go about among her neighbors was to assist 
them when they were sick in mind, body or estate. 
So strongly marked a characteristic was this of 
our early home life, that to this day I always feel 
| that I have no right to associate with people 
unless there is something the matter with them.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in his long struggle with sick- 
ness and poverty, invariably went back to the 
example of his father for encouragement. What- 
| ever difficulty came in the way, the old Scotchman 
| never grumbled, but attacked it with gay good 
|humor. “When the porridge, our only dish for 
| breakfast, was burned and bitter,” says Sir 
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Walter, “he did not lecture us on patience, but ate 
it himself. ‘Do you see me making a wry face, 
young gentlemen?’ he would say.” 

That stubborn good humor doubtless helped his 
son to laugh down many a bitter dose which life 
set before him. 

It is these every-day habits and examples of 
home life which have the greatest influence on 
the younger members of the family, an influence 
greater than that of lectures or reproofs. 

The anxious young mother studies books on 
child culture, or consults with other earnest young 


parents; she has Sunday readings with her little | 


ones and gives them daily carefully studied 
lectures; but all the while it may be her manner 
to the cook, her chatter to visitors, her fretfulness 
at breakfast which are molding the lives of the 
children. 

In the great families of Europe there are costly 
jewels and laces which are handed down from one 
generation to another as heirlooms. The poorest 
American mother can give to her child inheri- 
tances as priceless, but they must be the patient 
result of a life of labor and care. 


o> 
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REGENT PRO TEM. 


Some months ago while the governor of a 
Western state was across the border, the officer 
who filled his position temporarily, who was a 
man of different political sentiments, used his 
opportunity to appoint a United States senator. 
There was little chance that the appointment 
would be effective. 

“What shall you do when you see your subordi- 
nate?” a friend asked the governor. 

“T shall just laugh,” was the wise reply. 
must be expecting that.” 

The incident recalls another page of history 
and a pretty incident of “‘woman’s rights.” The 
Empress Eugénie had long entreated Napoleon 
III. to confer upon Rosa Bonheur the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. He had refused because he 





“He 


did not wish to found a precedent for bestowing it | 


upon a woman. Being called across the border 
into Spain, Napoleon made Eugénie regent in his 
absence, and she, with woman wit, took advantage 
of her authority to confer the honor upon the great 
artist. Napoleon laughed on hearing his wife’s 
confession, but the act stood. 

Eleven years ago the ex-empress was visiting 
in the south of France, and learned that Rosa 
Bonheur was also there. They had not met since 
Eugénie knelt by the artist in her studio and 
pinned to her breast the coveted decoration. 
Miss Klumpke, who was present, tells of the 
pathos of the meeting, when the women wept in 
each other’s arms. 

Conditions had changed indeed, but the widowed, 
childless, dethroned empress and the queen of 
artists were alike noble in their womanhood. 
Both had striven, both had suffered, both had 
reached the pinnacle of earthly fame, and both 
answered in their own lives those searching 
questions of Thackeray: 

“Is chivalry naught, and honor humbug, and 
gentlemanhood an extinct folly, and ambition 
madness, and glory bosh, and fair fame idleness? 
Is nothing true but two and two, and the color of 
all the world drab, and all men equal, and one as 
tall as another, and one as good as another—and 
a great deal better? Is this so?” 

Is it indeed? It takes no empress to decide. 
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MUSICIANS’ EPITAPHS. 


Old epitaphs are often so queerly commingled 
of the pathetic and the ridiculous that it is hard 
to determine which prevails. A recent traveller 
in England who had a fancy for deciphering 
antique brasses and haunting country churchyards 
noted among others—being himself of a musical 
family—three epitaphs upon forgotten musicians. 
The first was upon a trumpeter: 


Till Angels’ trumpets on the Final Day 
Shall Blow, and Graves shall Ope, 

Here Abram Crumpett in his Tomb doth Lay 
And Waits the Call in Hope. 


No less quaint is the second, upon a singer, a 
young woman who died at twenty-three: 


Now from this noisy World releas’d 

Of Shock and Strife and Sorrow eas’d 

The Music of her Being ceas’d 

In Silence softly she’s deceas’d 

Whose gentle Strains all Ears have pleas’d. 


The last is also quaint, but it is pure poetry. 
Few travellers can forget, who have once looked 





THE YOUTH’S 


so effectually and eloquently for the wheel that | 

| the king and queen consented to see her ride in 
the palace gardens, and having seen—ordered | 
bicycles themselves! 

Queen Margherita in particular became a very 
expert wheelwoman, and several marvelously 
beautiful wheels were presented to her, one of 
which contained much ivory wrought with pre- 
cious stones in its construction. 

The Princess Letizia returned to Turin in 
triumph, but the knickerbockers remained a 
strictly forbidden joy! 





A Christmas Hint. 


AST YEAR we ventured to make a suggestion 
which spared several thousands of our friends 
some of the perplexity, inconvenience and ex- 
pense of Christmas shopping. More than this, it 
brought joy to as many thousand more young 
people — not once, but fifty-two times. It was so 
well received that we make it again. 
| eee 
| " IS NOT a large outlay that we advise,— less 
than is often paid for a toy,—but in pleasure and 
benefit to the recipient, and as a constant re- 
minder of the donor throughout the year, one of 
| the most desirable gifts that can be selected is a 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion, $1.75. 
ee 
N ATTRACTIVE “ Christmas Packet,"’ contain- 
ing the Souvenir Calendar, Christmas Com- 
panion, and a Certificate of Subscription suitable | 
| for presentation at the tree or family gathering, 
will be furnished to those who request it when 
ordering the paper as a Christmas Gift. 
ee 
| OULD YOU not like to place The Companion 
on your list for a boy or girl in each family 
| you are to remember this year? 
ee 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass., 
| Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 








THE CONTINUED STORY. 


| “I never let a man die at the end of a chapter,” | 

| the historian Freeman once said, “because 

| Johnny Green told me not to.” The modern con- 

| tinued story exemplifies a like theory of pausing 

| at the very brink of an absorbing event. We 
sometimes complain of a novel which runs a year 
serially. Let us think on our mercies. 


The first two parts of the “‘Astrée,” one of the 
most famous of French novels, were published in 
1610. An admiring public waited four or five years 
for the third part and several more for the fourth 
| and fifth parts. 
| At the same time lived Mademoiselle de Scudéry, | 

memorable as the author of the first romances 0 
| any note written bya woman. She composed, and 
| published by instalments, novels of a length 
| unknown to the feeble readers of to-day. Eve 
| story was originally issued in batches of small 
octavos, sometimes running to a score or so! Mr. 
incent describes her as “the most pitiless writer 
of fiction that the world has ever known.” | 

The same seventeenth century illustrates again 
the willingness of French writers to bide their | 
time. The poet Malherbe wished to console a | 
friend on the death of his wife. ~~ the time the 
poem was finished the gentleman had been con- 
soled, remarried, and was himself dead! 


| 


DEFEATING HIMSELF. 


One day, writes a Western missionary, we were | 
travelling across the plains in the caboose of a | 
freight-train. A young divinity student was with 
us, one of the argumentative kind who prejudice 
their hearers at once against theology. He was 
ready to argue about anything and everything, 
and presently engaged in a heated discussion with | 





| @ grimy tramp, on the disadvantages of education. | 


| The tramp maintained that the less a man knew 
| and the less education he had, the happier he was. 
| He showed so much skill and adroitness, such 
| mastery of logic and literature, that he absolutely 
| routed the r boy, so that the latter rose and 
went out on the platform, leaving the other chuck- 
| ling over his pipe in huge enjoyment of an easy 
| victory. Suddenly a listener turned to him, and 
asked suddenly: 
“What college are you from?” | 
The tramp, taken by surprise, did not stop to | 
consider the weight his answer would carry against 
his own argument. 
| “Yale,” said he. 





| 
down upon the simple slab in the shadowy multi-| fe had defeated himself. 
columned Lady Chapel of Durham Cathedral, | | 
perhaps with the sound of the organ stealing | | 
softly upon their ears, how beautifully an old-time | 
organist is there commemorated. “ Perfect SUDDEN ATTACKS. 
epitaphs are rare,” said of it one scholar and| Mr. Marvin, who had been spending two days 
literary man, “even among those composed by with his brother in Boston, described to Mrs. 





famous poets; but this is perfect.” 


John Brimleis’ Body here doth lie 
Who prai God with Hand and Voice; 
pt heavenly Harmony 
ll minds he made in God Kejoice, 
His Soul is now to Heaven lift 


n 
To Prayse Him still that gave the Gift. 
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THE PRINCESS’S WHEEL. 


A story which is told by an Italian paper of the 
young Princess Letizia, cousin of the new king, 
shows that the young lady has a mind of her own, 
not unlike other girls not of princely birth. She 
is characterized as the madcap of the royal family, 
which has lived in terror of her next prank. 
Several times her escapades have thrown her into 
disgrace with even the genial King Humbert; but 
on at least one occasion she came off triumphant. 

When the bicycle began to be popular, the 
Princess Letizia bought one, and startled the 
proprieties by riding publicly in the streets of 
Turin. 

This was bad enough, but when her royal 
highness appeared in knickerbockers, it became 
too bad. The news reached the king’s ears, and 
he at once forbade the royal guards to salute the 
princess when she passed the palace gates. 

The princess was angry, but persisted. At last 
she was forbidden to ride the bicycle, and ordered 
to Rome to justify her conduct, if she could. She 
went with her bicycle, and once there she pleaded 





Marvin on his return home a most harrowing 
| scene. 


|_ “Tt was at the dinner-table last night,” said Mr. 


| Marvin, solemnly, “that this occurred. We were 
| all quietly eating, when suddenly little Mary gave 
| @ ery of distress, and closed her eyes. Almost at 
| the same instant my sister-in-law pressed her 
| hand to her forehead, and tears streamed down 
| her face. As I gazed at her in alarm my brother 
Edward threw up his arms with an exclamation 
of intense and sudden pain, afd then buried his 
face, over which a spasm was passing, in his 
napkin.” 

_ “Poisoned!” gasped Mrs. Marvin, with hyster- 
ical symptoms. 

| “No, my dear,” said Mr. Marvin, with maddening 
calmness, “it was horseradish.” 


NOT ARGUING. | 


The person who feels like saying, “Let us keep 
| Silence, that I may have the talk all to myself,” | 
| would fain reduce conversation to an entirely | 
| one-sided affair. 
The London Daily News says that the late Mr. | 
| Charles Keene, the artist of Punch, used to| 
| describe, with a great delight, the method of a | 
certain man whom he called “a pot-house Ruskin.” 
| This person was sitting with a friend in an inn | 
| parlor, and was haranguing the other man on 
matters in general. Finally the friend ventured | 
mildly to interpose an objection. The speaker 
drew himself up with much dignity. 

“IT aint a-arguing with you,” said he. “I’m | 
| a-telling you!” l 


COMPANION. 


Did you ever ‘know a mouth that was not made | 
more beautiful and healthier by the regular use of 
Rubifoam? 2 cents everywhere. | Adr, 


1 for 20c.; or 4 lots, 50c. Money back | 


SALE if not suited. Read this: Mr. H. “Am much 
pleased with music. It is worth ten times the money.” 
E.C. KNAPP. Hot Time in the Old Town and 100 songs 
with music,5c. L. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. 8t., Boston, Mass. 





To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 

jieces,including Songs, Marches, Waltzes, 
Quadrities (with calls), all parts complete, 
a 











“Painters an Sculptors” 


is a brand-new card game for the long 
winter evenings. It is highly instructive 
and entertaining, and may be played by | 
any number of persons, young or old. We | 
| have taken pains to have the cards of the 
| finest possible quality, and-have made the 





| 
price so low that almost any one canafford | 
to buy a pack. If you cannot obtain | 
** Painters and Sculptors’’ at the stores 

| (where you should first try), send us 
FIFTY CENTS, and we will poomaty 

| forward a full pack of 52 cards and book | 

| of instructions. 


| “It Will Fit a Christmas Stocking.” 





Address LITERAT! GAME CO., FOXCROFT, ME. 

















Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


Our well-known packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First '7 Packs, 


Packs, post-paid, $6.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., r7 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
vee ae: cts., 10 Fine ” “* Booklet. 
= $08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 

Brownie Cards. 
“ 4 “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
- 3° 2a, 2s * all different. 
“ 06. “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
” ‘ 4 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“« 8 “ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
“ 9. “ 54 cts., 5 Photos, mounted. 8xrosize. 
* to. “* 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


ug Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts.,25Cards, no two alike. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Fall Circulars on application. 
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If You Wish a 
‘gx Puritan Dish 


Bake a loaf of 
Delicious Boston Brown Bread 
made from 


Bond’s 
BOSTON 
BROWN 
BREAD 


Flour 


It is always ready and 
1] needs only the addition 
| , of water and molasses. 
The kind of flour our 
\ Puritan Grandmothers 
used. Never Jat/s. 
Also makes excel- 
lent Fruit Puddings, 
Gems, New "ingland 
Pudding, ).uffins, 
ete. It is rich in 
phosphates and ni- 
trogenous elements, 
promotes digestion 
and prevents dyspepsia. 
A Sample Package will be 
sent upon receipt 10 cents. 
“Mayflower Receipt Book” 
sent free. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS, 22 Columbia St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical—makes a pint of ice cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he hasn’t it, send us his name. 
Dana & Co., Dept.D, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


It is not alone the value of the 
jewels that makes a first-class 
watch---it is the brains that have 


planned its construction. 


It is 


mechanical skill and knowledge that 
have made Waltham Watches the 


best in the world. 


‘* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 














A MELLIN’S FOOD FAMILY. 





ERE is a picture of the children of Dr. E. J. Kempf of Jasper, Ind. 
seven were raised from birth on Mellin’s Food. 
story. A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent to you free upon request. 


All 
The above tells the 








MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















WHEN MARY 
a DOES HER 


. THINKING 





HEN Mary does her thinking 
Tis twilight, and the sun 
Is tucked to bed ’neath curtains red, 
And stars peep, one by one, 
From far-off, pearly spaces, 
With glad lights on their faces, 
Some smiling, and some winking, 
While Mary does her thinking. 


The day, with song and laughter, 
With happy work and play, 

Glides swiftly by on wings that fly— 
The great, glad, golden day; 

And light as any bubble, 

With not a grief or trouble 

The hours to vex and vary, 

So light seems little Mary. 


But when the sunset splendor 
Floods all the glowing west 

And sinks and fades to opal shades, 
A twilight dream of rest, 

Then to a slower motion 

Moves Mary,—some sweet potion 

Has set her brown eyes blinking, 

And Mary does her thinking. 


Far thoughts, mysterious, tender, 
Great thoughts, majestic, wise, 

These come and go with*"ebb and flow 
In little Mary’s eyes, 

As close she sits by mother— 

By her and by no other,— 

Sweet influences drinking 

The while she does her thinking. 


If I could spend a twilight 
Beneath wee Mary’s curls, 

And closely heed and clearly read 
The thoughts of little girls,— 

The gladness and the beauty, 

The sweetness and the duty, 

The chime, and rhyme, and reason,— 

Oh, what a happy season. 


But only just my fingers 

Can creep beneath her hair,— 
A mass of golden wealth untold,— 

And sweetly nestle there 
The clinging ringlets under ; 
And so I sit and wonder, 
While stars are smiling, winking, 
And Mary does her thinking. 

IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


or 


The Bright Side of Things. 


E declares absolutely that he will look only 

' on ‘the bright side of things,’ 
and his mother and sister 
declare that they have never 
seen him low-spirited or in a | 
bad temper.” | 

There are many people to whom | 

cheerfulness is an easy virtue. | 

They are none too numerous, and | 






F and a vigorous body make it easy 
for them to see the bright side of things. 

But the young man of whom the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat speaks in our opening sentence | 
is a hopeless cripple. To him cheerfulness is not 
the mere effervescence of high animal spirits nor 
the overflow of good health, but the expression 
of religious peace. It is the attitude of a spirit 
that has met pain and disappointment, and has 
conquered them. 

When Johnnie Walsh was four years old his 
trouble began. It was rheumatism, and for 
some years he hobbled about on crutches. But 
hip-disease set in, and the original trouble grew | 
worse and Johnnie took to his bed. 

For eight years he has lain there, slowly and | 
steadily losing the use of arms and legs, and | 
suffering also in more recent years a partial loss | 
of sight, so that the comfort of reading long at a | 
time is denied him. His mother and sister have 
little time to read to him, and if he were inclined 
to grow morbid or impatient he has abundant 
opportunity. 

“Yet, let no one gc to Johnnie with words 
of pity. He will laugh them away,” says the 
reporter. Indeed, his strong will and gentle 
spirit bring others to him, both for comfort and 
for counsel. Children throng about him to hear , 
Bible stories and fairy tales; people who read 
little are instructed by his descriptions of new 
inventions and of foreign lands; and all are 
cheered and helped by his patient, Christian 
spirit. 

He is twenty-two years of age, and was 
carried to the polls this fall to cast his first vote, | 
for Johnnie has a man’s interest in polities. He | 
is a member of the church, also, and when, at | 
long intervals, he is able to be carried to church, | 
he treasures the experience through succeeding 
months. 

“No one can talk long with Johnnie without | 
finding out that he is a very earnest Christian,” 
says the reporter, and he adds: “A visit to 
Johnnie is a cure for the blues. His affliction 
has been turned into a blessing, and his presence 
breathes sweet peace and comfort.’’ 


Cheered by the hymns which he loves, the| do as much 


crippled boy has written others of his own, which | 
his friends delight to hear from him. It is not 
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verses musical to those who know their author, 
but the spirit which they breathe of strength and 
gentle trust. 

“There is no silver lining to this cloud,” says 
many a man whose affliction is less than half that 
of this brave lad’s. In serene faith and helpful 
affection Johnnie Walsh has found the bright 
side of a very dark sorrow, and this has 
brightened not only his life, but the lives of 
many others. 

——_—__-~»— 


Daniel Morgan and the Baby. 


HEN Arnold’s expedition against Quebec 
W sailed for the Kennebec, in 1775, it in- 
cluded no finer troops, and none more | 
picturesque, than the Virginian sharpshooters of 
Daniel Morgan, who was afterward famous as the 
friend of Washington and the victor of Cowpens. | 
A pretty tradition of the march of the Virginians 
from the camp at Cambridge to the rendezvous at 
Newburyport belongs to an old farmhouse set 
back a little from the main road on a shady lane 
of its own. 


In its kitchen, that Septouies day, a boy of | 
nine was engaged in washing dishes, half-erying 
with vexation over his task and the possibility of | 
the soldiers passing without his seeing them. is | 
mother had been called suddenly away, and had | 
left him in charge, with an injunction not to leave 
the house till her return. a | 
With the dish-pan before him, a blue tire | 
fastened around him, and one foot frequently on | 


| the rocker of the cradle drawn up beside him, he | 


| and he beheld there two lean, 


dutifully but despairingly clattered china and | 
sang to his baby sister. 

A shadow in the doorway made him look up, | 
brown, towering 


| figures—one that of the tallest and handsomest | 


man he had ever seen, several inches over six 
feet—attired in buckskin hunting-shirts and with 
“9 bearing the motto, “Liberty or Death.” _ 
hey were Daniel Morgan and one of his lieu- 
tenants. They entered and asked for a draft 
of water; but the boy, hastily whisking off his 


| apron, invited them to sit down and partake of 


milk and cookies instead —an offer which they | 


| readily accepted. 


| soldiers stood ready to hoist the flag, and when | 
| her majesty’s low straw wagon, drawn by white 
| ponies, appeared in sight, the signal was given. 


| dreary pole; and then, by an 


But the ew 2 as her brother’s foot left the 
rocker, roused herself and began to cry so lustily 
that he hesitated whether to try to quiet her first, 
or to go at once to the pantry. The mighty Vir- 
ginian captain did not hesitate at all; he mous 
with a = scooped the small lady out of her 
cradle, an lifted her to such a breathless height 
that she pped her plaints in sheer amaze- 
ment, and presently began to squeal with delight. 

Moreover, when the food was brought and her 
brother tried to take her from her new friend, she 

rotested so tempestuously and clung so tightly 

the fringes of his shirt, that he laughed again 
and would not let her go, but ate and drank one- 
handed, with the baby still held on his left arm. 
In consequence, he was somewhat awkward and 
let fall a poe, which was broken in halves. 

After the departure of the men this breakage 
worried the boy, who feared he might be punished 
for having served his imposing guests, as he had 
done, from the precious best china, which no one 
but the mistress of the house might touch without 
permission. 

On his mother’s return, therefore, it was with 
much trepidation that he told his story; but that 
strict although patriotic housekeeper forgave and | 
approved him. She had the broken plate men‘led, 
and for many years it remained in the family, 
and was known to succeeding generations as 
“General Morgan’s plate.” } 


+ 
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Under a Bare Pole. 
HEN Colonel Higginson attended a/| 
review at Aldershot, in 1878, there hap- 
pened a curious mischance which he 


W 


{, they ought to be grateful daily | describes in his essay, “The Road to England.” 
| that a healthy mind, a light heart | Queen Victoria was to take her stand beneath 


Two 


the flagstaff, and there review her troops. 


Up went the flag, and then wrapped itself clum- 
sily about the staff. Her majesty drove by, 
nodding and smiling, and when she had passed 
theré were murmurs of “Lower the flag and try 
it again.” 


An officer gave an order, and down it came. 
Then it went up splendidly until it reached half- 
mast, and there it stopped. There was a general 


groan. 

Twitching and i were tried in vain. The 
halyard was choked in the block. A soldier 
advanced to climb the flagstaff, and instantly the 
air was vocal with subdued cheers. 

The queen was now far away, driving down the 
long line of soldiers, and there was apparently 
plenty of time. Up and up went the soldier, more 
and more slowly, but the cheering died into a 
muffied groan when the » pore fellow stop d half- 
way to rest, and then, quite exhausted, slid slow] 
down, with a sheepish smile. The = was sti 
at half-mast, and the queen was still advancing. 

There was a pause, a hurried consultation, and 
then came forward a cavalryman who, as he 
strip d off his coat, showed the tattooed arms of 
a sailor. 

“Bless him!” gasped a lady. 

“There’s but just time!” growled her husband. 

Up went the bold Cregeen, _ the point where 
his predecessor had failed urmurs of anprese- 
tion swelled louder and louder; but meant 
climber was b ing omi ly slow. Ten feet 
from the top he stuck helpless, an object of 
dismay to twenty thousand people. Then he slid 
slowly down, and her majesty was there. 

It was she, in reality, who, with her accustomed 
tact and good humor, saved the day. 

“Pull down that flag!” shouted an officer, and 
the great lady reviewed her troops under an 
a + flagstaff. 

She had thrown but one 





me the 





light umes at the 
ded graciousness 
of manner, seemed to cast the entire incident into | 


the background. 

O have passed the experimental stage in 
Riverside County, California. A latticed | 

ceiling above the trees converts acres of ground 

into a continuous enclosure, making the whole a 

perfectly equable hothouse. The benefits of the 

new method, as recorded in Harper’s Weekly, 


seem to be fully demonstrated. 
The high winds, which sweep from the ocean, | 
damage as the frosts. Upon such 
occasions a large share of the fruit is shaken from | 
the trees while immature, and much that remains | 
is greatly injured. Such disasters occur about | 
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Protecting the Oranges. 
RANGE-GROWING under roofs is said to | 





| to church, contrar 
| Lho 


| body. 


| the accuracy of rhyme or meter that makes these |once in four years, while every year there is 


danger from frost. 

Attacked by it, the fruit will appear perfectl 
sound, the skin neither wilted nor discolored, an 
the weight and firmness of the —% - not appre- 
ciably diminished. When it is cut, however, the 


cells will be found to be innocent of juice, and - 


the pulp will be a mass of pith. Many growers, 
without knowing that their oranges were frost- 
bitten, have shipped the crop to Eastern markets 
-_ to find the whole unsalable. 

xperiment has shown that the lattice roof 
makes a difference of five degrees in the tempera- 
ture. The covered oranges are strong and solid, 
juicy and sweet. They are in qual Wy. nearly a 
grade above those which grow outside. Only 
about half the usual number fall from the trees, 
and thus the crop is largely increased. But one 
of the greatest advantages of the covering is that 
the ground can do with about half as much water 
as is required by the open orchard. 
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HE winds that, gipsy-wise, foretold 
The fortune of to-day, 
At twilight, with the gathered gold 
Of sunset, stole away: 


And of their cloud accomplices 
That prophesied the rain, 

Upon the night-forsaken skies 
No vestiges remain. 


Se 


Aunt Sally’s Silk Dress. 


WRITER in the Christian Observer tells of 
two women who, in the early part of this 
eentury, lived in Virginia. They were 





A 


noted for their common sense, and many of their | 


sprightly sayings are quoted and enjoyed to this 
day. They were both Methodists, and their house 
was a place of resort for the clergy of that denom- 
ination. Of one of the women, known as Aunt 
Sally, the following story is told: 


She had a black silk dress which she was 
accustomed to slip on when she attended church. 


| It seems that once, while conference was being 


held near her house, a Methodist minister, who 


|had enjoyed her hospitality and was saying 


good-by, ventured to remonstrate against her use 
of costly apparel. 

“Well, Aunt Sally,” said he, “you have been 
very kind to me and my wife during our stay at 
wer house, and we appreciate your kindness. 

e shall never forget it. But, my dear sister, 
before parting with you I must say that it has 
troubled my wife and myself very much to see you 
a devotee the fashion of the world. I notice 
with pain that you wear your silk dress every da 
to the rules of our order, an 
that hereafter you will refrain from such a 
display of worldly-mindedness. I also hope you 
will pardon me for calling your attention to it.” 

“My dear brother,” said Aunt Sally, “I did not 
know that my plain black silk was troubling any- 
It hangs up there behind the door, and as 
it needs no washing, it is always ready to slip on 
when company comes or when I go to church, 
and I find it very handy. 

“But, my dear brother, since you have been plain 
with me, I must be plain with you. Since you and 

our wife have been staying here, I and my cook 

ave some days had to stay at home and be 
absent from church because we were doing up the 


| white dresses of your wife that she might look 
| well at the conference. Pardon me for ay gee 


and when you and your wife come this way, ca 


again.” 

A related by Dr. J. Winslow Ayre in his 
“Life in the Wilds of America.” The 

incident occurred on the Little Missouri River in 

Dakota. 


A young Indian told us one morning that he had 
seen an old bear and cub on the bluff of a small 
ereek on the opposite side of the river. Several 
of the party at once took a small boat and started 
in search of the e, resolved to take the cub 
alive and keep it for a pet. 

They proceeded up the creek for a hundred 
qergs or more. Then, hastily clambering up the 

luff, they soon found the cub in a recess of the 
rocks, but the dam was not to be seen. 

This suited the hunters very well, as they were 
not in a bloodthirsty mood. a means of a ro 
they secured the cub without yf but when 
they began to drag it down the cliff i 
ay ee, and by the time the men entered 
the boat with their prize, they discovered the old 
bear bounding downward in pursuit. Just at 
the mouth of the creek a wl rock projected 
over the water, and toward this point the bear 
advanced. 

Several shots were fired at her, but not one took 
effect. The men thought that they could easily 
row away from her; i 

ust as they were abreast of the rock she - 
om the extreme point directly into the boat! 

The celerity with which the gentlemen vacated 
the premises was really y prnany Over the 
side of the skiff and into the water they plunged 
and swam to land, regardless of guns and wet 
clothing. The situation was ludicrous, or would 
have been so to persons in a less perilous position. 

Meantime the boat acquired sufficient 
headway to carry it down the river in midstream, 
with the bears still in it. Later it drifted ashore 
and was recovered, but the bears had escaped. 


a> 
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The Bear Came Aboard. 


BEAR story with an element of novelty is 
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Bogus Antiquities. 


HE passion for collecting antiques is wide- 
T spread, and the number of old curiosity 

shops increases rapidly. The people who 
buy in order to be in the fashion are the best 
customers; that is, they are the most ignorant, 
and therefore the most readily deceived. In some 
of the shops it would be difficult to find a single 
article which is what it purports to be. The 
ingenuity of the forger is unlimited. Furniture, 
prints, china, pictures, plate, armor, ivory, bronze, 
tapestry—all are successfully imitated. 


Many imitations of antiques are clumsy enough, 


but some deceive even the initiated. The experts 
of national museums have more than once been 
imposed upon. The British Museum bought a 


Palissy plate for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Whilst an attendant was handling it, one of the 
seals attached to its back—attest mg Me genuine- 
ness—became detached, disclosing the mark of a 
modern French potter. The terra-cotta figures of 
Isis and Osiris, bought by the same institution for 
five thousand dollars, have been discovered to be 
composed of modern clay. 

The specialty of one forger is old leather jacks 
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but to their consternation, | 
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at two dollars and a half each; of another horn- 
books at a dollar and a quarter. The prices vary, 
but it may be set down as a rule that they include 
about a usand per cent. of profit. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal not long since 
inspected a speci of a “mummy servant”—an 
effigy, in a plastic material, such as the Egyptians 
buried with their dead. Close examination proved 
it to be made 
forgery. 

Count Michael Tyskiewiez, a noted collector 
and judge of antiquities, gives some oe 
details of the forgeries that have been attempte: 
from the earliest times. No metal lent itself so 
early to this work as gold. Etruscan jewelry has 
been largely manufactured in —," but Syria has 
carried on the most extensive forgery of gold 
works of art. Forgeries in silver have been less 
successful. 

The count tells an amusing story of a great 
silver cup in Rome that purported to have come 
from some secret excavation in Sicily. This 
“ancient” cup was ornamented with a circular 
bas-relief representing, of all things, the frieze of 
the Parthenon. In the height of his innocence 
the forger had given the frieze in its present 
ruined condition. The cup obtained an immediate 
success—shouts of laughter. 





of putty. It was a very clever 
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Poor Grouse. 


OMETIMES we find the genuine romance of 
S sentiment where we least expect it, for the 
quietest men are often those who have most 
to express. A writer in Forest and Stream says 
that he once owned a well-beloved dog, a setter, 
named Grouse, which, with the other dogs of the 
pack, was cared for by a trustworthy young man 
familiarly called Willie Davidson. This man was 
avery good dog-trainer, but not a person whom 
you would ever suspect of cherishing sentiment. 
One night, when Willie went to the stable where 
the dogs had their quarters, he stumbled over 
| Grouse, curled up on the door-step and apparently 
asleep. It was the same old story. Grouse had 
gone into a neighboring yard, and found the poison 
left there by some enemy of dogs. 


Some time afterward, says the writer, we were 
shooting down in Tennessee, and one night I was 
cleaning my gun when Willie was busy about 
something else. All at once I happened to glance 
at his shooting-coat. Now, not long before, I had 
given him a very nice English hunting-coat, which 

had brought over for my own use. 

“Why don’t you wear that English coat?” said 
I, “the corduroy you used to like when we were 
up in Canada?” 

He made no reply, and a moment later I asked 
him again: 

“Why don’t you wear the old corduroy I gave 

u o> 


Still he failed to answer, and only bent_lower 
over his work. I could not see his face. Then I 
knew something was out of joint. 

“Davidson, man,” said I, “what’s gone wrong? 
| Is anything the matter?” 

He raised his head and looked at me. Big tears 
were standing on his cheeks. He could hardly 
speak; but at length he said: 

“Mr. Plum, sir, the truth is, I buried old Grouse 
in that coat. He knew it and he liked it, and I 
wanted to do the best I could.” 





—_—_————_+0e——"— 


A Rattlesnake Trap. 


ATTLESNAKES were the most dangerous 
R wild animals with which the early settlers 
of New Jersey had to contend. They were 
very numerous, and their bite, if not treated 
properly at once, was generally fatal. In “Stories 
from American History’ F. R. Stockton cites an 
incident which gives an idea of the abundance of 
rattlers in the new colony. 


In a quarry, from which the workmen were 
engaged in getting out stone for the foundations 
of Princeton College, a wide crack in the rocks 
was discovered, which led downward to a large 
eavity; and in this cave were found about twenty 
bushels of rattlesnake bones. 

There was no reason to believe that this was a 
snake cemetery, to which the creatures retired 
when they supposed they were ——— the 
end of their days; but it was, without doubt, a 
great rattlesnake trap. 

The winding, narrow pocsage leading to it must 
have been very attractive a snake seeking 
retired Ganetees in which to take its long winter 
nap. Although the cave at the bottom of the 
great crack was easy enough to pet into, it was so 
arranged that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
for a snake to get out of it, ey! in the spring, 
when these creatures are very thin and weak, 
 ~ as been nourished all winter by their own 
at. 
| Thus year after year the rattlesnakes must have 
| gone down into that cavity, without knowing that 
| they could never get out again. 
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The Catch About It. 
Te business of fire insurance seems to have 


been a good deal of a mystery to the middle- 
aged Englishwoman who, according to the 
Leeds Mercury, called at an agent’s office and 


said that she wished to insure her house. 


“For how much?” asked the agent. 

| “Oh, for about two hundred pounds.” 

| “Very well. I'll come up and investigate it.” 

| “I don’t know much about insurance,” she said. 
“It’s very simple, ma’am.” 
“Tf I’m insured for two hundred pounds and the 

house is burned down, I get the money, do 1?” 
“Certainly.” 


“And they don’t ask who set it afire?” 

“Oh, but they do. We shall want to know all 
| about it.” 

| “Then you needn’t come up,” she said, as she 
rose to go. “I heard there was some catch about 
it somewhere, and now I see where it is.” 


—_———__“sonr- 


A MINISTER ~ that once, when he was deliv- 
| ering an address before a body of old soldiers, he 
was surprised by roars of laughter, and was 
afterward told that he had gravely announced 
himself as “the son of a soldier father and the 
daughter of a soldier mother.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Taking, akin. Hedger, ote. Acadia, cadi 
( Turkish judge). Norn (a Fate), or. Kobold 
| ca teens Sy a weight of ten or twelve grains). 
| Sachem, ache. Gringo (a stranger in South or 
Central America), ring. Inept, nep (catnip ). 





Vyeth, yet. Irate, rat. Never, eve. Grapes, 
| rape—Thanksgiving, grandmother’s. 
| 2. H-as-H, A-lt-O, R-ea-L, V-en-I, E-ye-D, 


S-of-A, T-id-Y—Harvest holiday. 
‘8. 1. Wish-bone. 2. Houseful. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
HANGING CALENDAR 


.. For IQOI... 


A NOVEL AND ARTISTIC SOUVENIR GIVEN TO 
COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS. 


N the Calendar for 1901 
we offer our subscri- 
bers the most artistic and 
pleasing souvenir ever is- 
sued by The Companion. 
This is a distinct depar- 
ture from the style of 
former Calendars, being 
in the form of a panel, 
and intended to hang 
upon the wall. 


It is a most perfect 
specimen of the lithogra- 
pher’s art, the conception 
of the designer being re- 
produced in all its original 
beauty by twelve color- 
printings finished in bright 
embossed borders of gold. 


i 


This cut is only one- 
third as large as the 
Calendar. It shows the 
graceful outlines, but gives 
no idea of its size or 
beauty of color. 


* 


THE CALENDAR MEASURES 25x8% 





























HE central figure is 

an exquisite por- 

trait head, “The Puritan 

Maid”’—a fair-haired, blue- 

eyed beauty of the olden 

time—painted by Mr. J. 
Paul Selinger. 


sf 


This charming picture 
is set in an _ illuminated 
oval border, surrounded 
by clusters of roses which 
form a background for the 
vignettes of the months, 
tastefully arranged be- 
low. The refined and 
delicate tints of the por- 
trait, with the rich hues of 
the roses, give a strikingly 
attractive color effect. 


st “fe 


As this picture is nearly 
life-size, it is especially 
suitable for framing as a 
permanent ornament after 
the Calendar has served 
its purpose. 


INCHES. 











SPECIAL ‘CALENDAR OFFER FOR 1901. TEES excusivary BY 


THE COMPANION, AND CANNOT BE OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. IT WILL BE GIVEN TO ALL 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 190i, AND TO ALL OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO RENEW AND PAY 
THEIR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1903. TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS IT IS SOLD FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT: VENTS 


CHINESE PENALTIES.—An imperial decree, | - 


dated November 13th, deprives Prince Tuan and | 
Prince Chwang of their ranks and offices, and | 
orders them to be imprisoned for life; and im- | 
poses punishments of degradation or exile upon 
seven other princes who were concerned in the 
Boxer outrages or the attack on the legations. 
Among the rest, Governor Yu Hsien, who was 
recently reported to have committed suicide by 
swallowing gold-leaf, but whose rumored death 
seems to have been a ruse, is sentenced to exile. 
He was responsible for the massacre of foreigners 
in Shensi, and the punishment decreed in his 
case is regarded as wholly inadequate for so 
atrocious a crime. 


Tuer GERMAN PoLicy IN CHINA was 
authoritatively defined by the German Chancellor, 
Count von Bulow, in a speech in the Reichstag, 
November 19th. Count von Biilow declared 
that Germany was waging no war of conquest ; 
that she wished only for atonement for Chinese 
misdeeds and a guarantee of reform. She has 
nothing to gain by a partition of China and does 
not desire it. She wishes to confine herself to 
her present position, and will not shake China 
unnecessarily. At the same time, she desires 
her share in what is to be won from China. She 
will not overreach any one, and will not let any 
one overreach her. 


Tuk Hawatian Evection.—The first | 
election in the Territory of Hawaii, November | 
6th, resulted in the choice of Robert W. Wilcox, 
the Independent Royalist candidate, as delegate 
to Congress. The same party which elected Mr. 
Wilcox secured a large majority in the lower 
branch of the legislature and half of the members 
of the Senate, This party represents the reac- 
tionary sentiment among the natives, and is | 
hostile to the existing order of things. Its 
triumph is disappointing to those who had hoped | 
that Hawaii would begin its existence as a terri- | 
tory of the United States under the control of | 
the more progressive elements in the islands. 

ILLNESS OF THE TsAR.—The serious iliness 
of the Tsar of Russia from typhoid fever has 
occasioned considerable solicitude in Europe. 
The tsar is wniversally recognized as a friend of 
peace, and any event which might lead to a 
change in the occupant of the Russian throne | 
would be regarded with apprehension. The 
tsar has no male children, and the heir presump- 
tive is his brother, the Grand Duke Michael. 

UNSETTLED CANADIAN QUESTIONS.— 
Negotiations have been begun looking to the 
reassembling of the Anglo-American Joint High 
Commission, composed of representatives of the | 
United States, Great Britain and Canada, and | 
charged with the adjustment of questions long 
pending between Canada and the United States 
The most urgent of these questions, that of the | 
Alaskan boundary, has been temporarily adjusted 
by a modus vivendi ; and if this matter, which 
brought the commission to a deadlock when it 
was in session before, can be left to direct 
negotiation between the British and American 
governments, there is strong reason to hope that 
the commission may frame a satisfactory treaty 
covering the other matters in dispute. 





Tur GERMAN EMPEROR IN PERIL.— While 
Emperor William was driving in an open carriage 
through the streets of Breslau, November 16th, a 
woman threw a small ax at him with so true an | 
aim that it hit the imperial carriage. The woman | 
was seized, and was pronounced insane by the | 
medical examiner. The incident has no political 
significance, as there is no reason to believe that | 
the woman’s act was inspired by any other than 
an insane impulse. 





ARMOR FOR THE NEW BATTLE-SHIPS.— 
The long controversy over the cost of armor-plate, 
which has delayed the construction of the battle- 
ships authorized by Congress, has been ended by | 
an agreement between the Navy Department and 
the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies, by which | 
the department is to pay $455 a ton for Krupp | 
and $411 a ton for Harvey armor. This agree- 
ment will save the government about $3,000,000 
from the combined bids which were submitted 
last August; and it will permit the completion 
of vessels now partly constructed, and the 
immediate letting of contracts for building 11 
battle-ships and armored cruisers. 

THE AMERICAN ARMy.—Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Miles, commanding the army, in his annual 
report strongly urges the necessity of a reorgan- 
ization of thearmy. Heargues that the practical 
limitation of service of the volunteers to one year 
in the Philippines is a most expensive practise, 
compelling a double transfer of troops and adding | 
enormously to the cost. There are now in the 
United States less than 20,000 soldiers, who are 
insufficient to man the coast defenses, occupy 
the interior garrisons and protect life and property 
on the frontier. General Miles renews his rec- 
ommendation that the permanent force of the 
army should be one man for each thousand of 
population of the United States. 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring The Best for 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great the Money. 


ona cough. 


service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 








Lanterns. Views of all subjects. Send for 
catalogue. L. Manasse, 88 itactioon St. sOmeage. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Bifte, ya 
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22-100 Caliber 
SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. | 
lly warranted. Sent on trial under 
favorable suneian You make no mistake buytas | 
one of these Rifles. Manutgctared by H. M. 
enbush, Herkimer, N.Y. Send for Catalogue ie 65. | 





= gun you'll make a Bull’s-Eye b: 
three 2c. stamps for the new ideal Hand- 
mowex Ebook, No. 13, 126 pages Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A 


HOME STUDY “sie, 


SHORTHAND, 
BUSINESS FORMS, 
OFFICE WORK,Etc. 


with our Private 


sons BY MAI 
to Lin ae 
omen goed 
We An 4 
= the training need- 
for success in bu 
ness. No interference 
a best method ight: 
The cheapest an it met! 5 ly 
ptic Wealso teach English, 
Civil Service and other courses by mail or at = school, 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson l0c. Catalog Free, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bldg, Buffalo,N.¥. 


The Best Yet! 


This Knife will win on first siaht. It has 

the earmarks of style and refinement. A 

German Silver Pocket-Knife so thin. 4 4 

fits pocket or purse without notice (about 3- 

of an inch thick), yet strong and with 2 blades 

of finest razor steel. Cut 3 size. 

post- 

50c. paid. 

If preferred, you can have two cut- 
ting blades, or one blade and our 
patent nail cleaner and burnisher, 
which smooths the nails on incite, pre- 














uired. 
National reputation. 


time 
endo 












venting dust from stic ng to hem. 
Same Knife in Sterling Meer $1.50 
— with 4 blades, ® 





2. 
Finest stock ¢ Cutlery in the World. 
J. CURLEY & BROTHER, 6 Warren St., N.Y. 












“IT’S NOT BIRTH, 


NOR WEALTH, 
GIT’ THAT MAKES MAN GREAT.” 


This is the motto on the letter head of a well- 








NOR STATE, BUT ‘GIT UP AND 


14 


known grocery firm in Watertown, N. Y., Fred B. | 


Bush & Co., and is indicative of the character of | 
the men. Mr. Bush himself had quite an expe- | 
rience with food in relation to health, as he was | 


| refused insurance three years ago because the | 


examining physician found he had Bright’s disease 
| and could only live a short time at the best. 

“My own physician suggested that I make al 
radical change in diet. About that time my atten- 


| 


tion was called to Grape-Nuts food, and I began | 
with doctor’s permission to use this food. Of) 


course I had been forbidden the use of sugar or 


starchy food, but my doctor knew that Grape-Nuts | 


was composed of the starch of wheat and barley | 


transformed into grape sugar and in this condition 
is easily digested. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has 
been a constant dish at my table for three years. 
I have taken no medicine during this time, and I 
am now strong and healthy and capable of doing 
a hard day’s work every day.” 

So much for pure food, properly selected and 
perfectly cooked by experts at the factory. There 
is not a single disease in the category of human 
ills but what can be helped by the use of pure 
food of this character, and most of the ordinary 
| diseases can be cured. 





Stammerers 


can acquire correct speech by studying 


Articulation at Home 


during spare time. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. Copyrighted. 
EASY, PRACTICAL, RAPID SYSTEM. 
TERMS MODERATE. SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
David Greene, 1122 Broadway,New York,N.Y. 


















. V4 CANDIES * 
Br read ay bet. 17% 

roadway cer jhiberty Ka NEW YORK. 
Sea andi | by “MAILS EXPRESS - 




















‘A Handkerchief Bargain; 


DA ytndh~ mate the urchas: ablic get acquainted 
nick HL goods—we offer § 


Ladies’ Hemstitched Pure { 
Linen Handkerchict > 


Of genuine Irish linen, 
witha half-inch hem, suit- 


( 
> 
a 











able for everyday service 
ic. Bach. 6 for 60c. 
nt, postpai 
and wgieeted ve values at t | 


= especially appropri- 
ate as holiday gift. at ¢ 
2: 12 for $1.10. 
beautifully boxed.) , 
for full of helpful otter | 
ate youre for the ask’ a a allaboutthe prompt { | 
lew York Mail-Order Store, 396-396 B’way, New York ¢ 


~~ ~ 











PPI 


Clean _ 
Hands 





ply by using with soap and 
water. It one becomes foul 
or carries any contagion,and 
will not injure the most ‘deli- 
cate skin, as is done by the 
use of pumice-stone, bristle 
brushes, etc. 
ce, 25 cts. each, For 

sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Goods. Mailed on receipt 
of price. (Booklet free. 4) 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


BAILE 


cr | 
4 y no matter ‘what. the occu- 
RS S pation, by using 
Ste Bailey’s Rubber 
m& | ° 
> Qe Toilet Brush. 
i Nj 
Ds ba = neg Ly stalin r° 
5 ly ~. m fact, everyth 
7 to the color of the og 
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A Good Christmas Suggestion. 





It’s All in the Shield. 


Patent Fork, Sterling, $2.00, Child’s Size. 
Patent Fork, Sterling, $2.50, Youth’s Size. 
Patent Fork, Extra Quality Silver 
Plate, $1.25. 
Complete Set 
Sterling 
Enife, 
Patent 
Fork and 
Spoon, in fine snow white Case, $5.00. 


white lined box, $2.25. 


EARL PATENT FORK 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The child will naturally place its 
finger in the shield, which prevents finger slipping and 
allows a free, firm grasp. Also permits the chi 

receive proper instruction unconsciously. 









Complete Set Extra Quality Silver Plate, in snow 


If Your Jeweler Cannot Supply You, Order Direct From 











ild to 














GRAF 6 NIEMANN, Mfrs., 6011 Penn Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The one that leaves noth- 
ing to wish for— ready 
to dance or rock to rest, 
just as baby likes — the 


COMBINED 


Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair. 


It pleases Baby. 
It pleases Mother. 
It pleases Father. 
It pleases Nurse. 


It is strong, light, 
durable, takes up 
little room, is easily 

* moved indoors or 
o°=~ out. In thousands 
of homes where it 
has been tried it is 
regarded as 


A Nursery 
Necessity. 


"Rabon book that tells 
all about it sent free on 








A Colonial Creation 
Perfected by Libby 
Millions now use Libby's Condensed Mince Meat. 

They « are satisfied with its flavor—its oe blend 

ts purity and 
convenience ieenond. it to every ——— Enough 
in each package for two big pies. 's Booklet of 
Recipes, ‘How to Make G: Good Things . Eat,’ Sent Free 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicage 





“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris Exposition 











Send for 
Lllustrated 
Catalogue. 


4 West 28d St. 





Brooklyn: 
Philadelphia: 
Chicago: 3 


MEDINA’S HAIR 
GOODS. 


Write us, giving 
a Y.4.. what 
Ble: of Y shade desired. 
and we will send you 
by mail the 


LATEST 
STYLES, 


at our store prices, \ 
that you may select | 
aoc f 2 r :. r aying. 
~ sent to 
responsible parties, 
strictly confidential. 
return tous. Circular Free. 


JOHN MEDINA, 51 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


Have you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great 
Hair Grower? Most all Druggists sell it. 














If not satisfactory 































AN ATMOSPHERE IN WHICH DISEASE 


Coughs, Croup, Catarrh 


Just breathe it for a few moments daily. 


Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
Complete oo. $1.00. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, ITHACA, N. Y. 


GERMS CANNOT LIVE. 


YOMEI 


Will keep you, your wife and 
children from contracting 





and Bronchitis. 


We will refund the money if it fails. 


Trial Outfits, 25 cts. 
t druggists or by mail 











SOLID STEEL 
, 


“ 





For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
es. 


| or spraining their ank 


“as IMPROV ED * 
“ Never-Break” ‘“ Sled-Skates. 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
Siete for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and Fifty Cents. 
not andie them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at — pe ree price—prepaid. 
ering state length of shoe. 


THE AVERY STA PING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


nds. Price F f your dealer does 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


From STAR TO NEBULA.— Some of the 
astronomical photographs made at the Harvard 
Observatory reveal the fact that in April, 1899, a 
new star appeared in the constellation Aquila. 
At first its spectrum resembled the spectra of 
other new stars, but in October a photograph 
showed that the character of the light had | 
changed, and now its spectrum was that of a) 
gaseous nebula. Last summer a_ telescopic | 
observation of this curious object was made by 
Professor Wendell at Cambridge, and he con- 
firmed the evidence of the photograph showing 
that it had become a nebula. Such occurrences 
are rare, and one explanation of them is that | 
they are the result of collisions in space, the heat 
developed being sufficient to turn solid = 
into gas and vapor. 





How PotTators ForMED A HIGHWAY OF 
INVASION. —In describing the career of the | 
Colorado potato beetle, Professor Tower relates | 
that during the rush of gold-seekers to California | 

. in 1849 and 1850 the emigrants | 
lost and threw away potatoes 
which took root, until there was a 
more or less continuous line of 
potato plants from Council Bluffs 
along the Platte River to the | 
cafions of the Colorado region. 
The beetles, which had been confined to the 
potato patches of the caiions, took advantage of 
the situation, and along the highway of invasion 
thus opened for them began their triumphant 
and destructive march eastward. 





Hieu-Fiyine CLoups.— The science of 
clouds has attracted many devotees within the 
past few years, and photography has greatly 
assisted in advancing it. Clouds, like stars, 
become far more interesting to the non-scientific 
observer of nature when he knows the names 
attached to them. While the grandest and most 
imposing form of cloud is the domed and pinnacled 
cumulus which frequently accompanies thunder- 
storms, the most beautiful is the feathery cirrus. 
Cirrus clouds sometimes exist at enormous eleva- 
tions. While their mean height is about 29,000 
feet,—the height of Mount Everest,—they have 
been measured at an elevation of 49,000 feet, or 
more than nine miles. They move with great 
velocity, about ninety miles an hour on the 
average, and in winter sometimes more than 200 
miles an hour. 





Livine Ligut.— A Frenchman, Raphael 
Dubois, reports to the Academy of Sciences the 
results of experiments with phosphorescent 
animaleule in producing an illumination useful 
to man. By cultivating, in suitable media, a 
large number of micro-organisms capable of 
emitting light, Monsieur Dubois succeeded in 
illuminating a room with a degree of intensity 
about equal to that of moonlight. No radiation 
of heat appears to attend the production of aad 
physiological light. 


A TELESCOPIC AND A MICROSCOPIC MAN. | 
Dr. A. A. Common, the English astronomer, in | 
illustrating recently what the telescope and the 
microscope have done in extending the powers of 
vision, employed the following figures: Imagine 
the size of an eye, and therefore of a man capable 
of seeing in a natural way what the ordinary eye 
sees with the aid of a large telescope, and also 
the size of a man who could plainly see with 
his natural eye what we see with a powerful 
microscope. The first man would be a giant 
several miles tall, and the second a midget a 
very small fraction of an inch in height. 

Wuy STEEL Raits BREAK.—In 1895 a 
steel rail on the Great Northern Railway in 
England broke into 17 pieces, causing a serious 
accident. A committee of the board of trade, 
appointed to investigate the cause of the break- 
age, has only recently made its report, after four 
years of work on the subject. The committee 
ascertained that the particular rail which broke 
on the oceasion described possessed certain 
abnormal features the precise origin of which 
remains undetermined, but the investigation | 
led to several discoveries of scientific and 
practical importance. Among these is the 
surprising effect of cracks in the upper surfaces 
of rails. It was found by experiment that a rail 
nicked with a chisel to a depth of a 64th of an 
inch broke under a weight of 600 pounds falling | 





from a height of 12 feet, while the same rail not | § j 


nicked resisted the fall of a ton weight from a | 
height of 20 feet. 


BIRTH OF THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.— 
Recent studies of the geology of Yellowstone 
Park have led to the opinion that the watets 
of Yellowstone Lake, now the head of the 
Yellowstone River, once flowed off southward 
into the Snake River. At that time a compara- 
tively small stream followed the course of the 
magnificent Yellowstone Cafion, which had not 
then been excavated to its present great depth. 
The head of this stream gradually gnawed its 
way back until it cut the divide enclosing the 
basin of the lake, and by thus diverting the waters 
of the lake formed the Yellowstone River. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mail. | 


reporting stafft_in Greater New 
We do not use the 


In the Pay Envelope 


That’s where our education affects you. 


We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We hel; 
misplaced people to change their work. 
young peo 
Sessions. 


We enable 
le fo support themselves while learning pro- 
,000 students and graduates in ae ag 
Civil, Electrical Eagineering ; Architecture ; Bookkeept 

ete. Write for circular mentioning subject w 

interests you. International C aa 
spondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





We have the largest 

York. All instruction is individual. 

| old-time printed slips for the lessons. 

| attention to the fact that each lesson will be accom- 

panied = a personal letter of explanation. 

ve you better satisfaction than any school or 

ractical, every- 

rite for booklet, 

teal an and we will vill Pe pleased to show 
HATT 


we can ¢ 
college, as our teaching is 
day experience. Terms reasonable. 
or if in the vicinit 
you our system. 
O0., American Tract srs Bldg., 


based on 


\ 


We think 


IRTING 
New York. 








A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“One of the best of tonics. Gives 


vigor, strength and quiet sleep.” 
—P. W. Thomas, M. D., Grand Rapids, 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 











= 
(Little Duffer.” 


Earn Your Christmas | 
Money. 


We will pay any boy or girl 50 cts. 
for every dozen pairs of Haight’s 
jose sold before 


Vegetable Silk 
January ist. 


Christmas. 
with every order for six 


will be a most acce 


for a sample pair. 


HAIGHT KNITTING 


Any one can sella | 
dozen pairs each day after school 
and easily earn #10.00 before 
Our guarantee to do 
the darning for one year is sent 


mas gift. Tell your Me nds to stop 
darning stockings, then send us 25c. 

Begin work at 
oncetoearn your C hristmas money. 


Muskegon, Mich. } 





ax pairs. and 
Christ- 


MILLS, | 











Ts that heading attrac- 

tive? Then how is 
this? Suits and Cloaks 
made to order at one- 
third less than regular 
prices. Made of as good 
materials, cut as stylishly, 
finished as carefully as 
they were at our early 
season prices — great 
values then, too. 

The why of it? To 
make room. Of course 
it’s a radical measure — 
but we must have the 
room, and your advantage 
is our gain in the end. 
Almost all of our styles 
and materials share in this 
reduction. The Catalogue 
Samples and Reduced 
Price List tell you all 
about'them. These offer- 
ings and others: 
Tailor-made Suits, 

lined throughout, 

former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 





10. 
$20 Suits reduced to 


13.34. 
Separate All- Wool skirts former price 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$0 Skirts reduced to ¥ 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 

reduced to $4. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34- 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 


We are also closing out our sample suits and 
cloaks (which were made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. Send for 
Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduced Price Sam- 
ples; you will get them by return mail. Order 
what you choose; your order will be filled promptly, 
intelligently —if you think not, send the garment 

ack. We will refund your money; it’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














Ghe “FORTIS” 


Electric Exerciser 


Combines the most approved 
form of high-class medicinal 
electric apparatus,with mus. 
cular exercise. 

For HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS and EX- 
HAUSTION , INSOMNIA, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA and the many other complaints for 
which el icity is ded by the phy- 
sicians, Its effect is almost MACICAL. 

The life of the battery is about six 
months, and it can be replaced for 25 cents. 

Send for Eesevigtive booklet. 





Price, complete with 
foot plate, - $7.50. 


If your dealer don’t carry it, we will send 
express prepaid. 
THE BADCER BRASS COMPANY, 
10 Captive St., 





Kenosha, Wis, 
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sold. 





1 Candle Power Lamps. 

8 Lamps in — on 
100 to 120 Vo 
(eaee ee Series on 50 




















Christmas Lighting 


Edison 
Miniature Lamps 


For Christmas Trees. 


No danger, smoke or smell. 

Full directions furnished, 
readily wire and put up the lamps. 
houses having electric lights. 


Address, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


Lamps either rented or 
enabling any one to 
Can be used only in 











portant 
LIFE. 





THIS IS NOT THE PICTURE YOU WILL 


RECEIVE. THIS MERELY GIVES AN 
IDEA OF THE WIDOW. 





of 150 s of proofs in minia- 
ture m4 Gibson, Hanna, Sued and others, for 
selection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





for one year. 
or reprinted. 
ship of our subscribers. 
this offer the plate will be destroyed. 
New subscribers will receive for five dollars 
a year’s subscription to LirE and the signed 
portrait, which you can get in no other way, 
also all the copies of LArE in which cartoons of 
“The Widow”? series have already appeared. 


matted and ready for 


illustrating ‘‘A W1pow 


which is now 


This offer is net. 


LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 19 West 31st St., 


Gibson’s new series 
AND HER 


appearing in 
The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to LIFE 
The drawing will not be sold 
It is for the exclusive owner- 
At the expiration of 








FREE! A Signed Gibson Drawing. 


HEAD of Grsson’s Most Bewitching Girl 
may be yours for nothing. 
Each proof signed personally 

Gibson, 


by C. D. | 


framing, 14} 
inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. 
of cartoons, 
FRIENDS,’’ Mr. Gibson’s latest and 
work, 


most im- 


N. ¥. 


| 


| 
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A 
Serviceable 


Christmas 
Gift 
is the Pen here illustrated — 
the famous 
Self- 


Dewey's fin 
Fountain 
Pen. 


It’s different from 
Fountain Pens. No ink 
needed. Has no wet 
ink your fingers. 

Illustration on the left shows 
the soft rubber collapsible ink 
sac, to fill which (after expel- 
ling the air) you simply dip the 
Gold Pen well into the ink; the 
atmospheric pressure does the rest. 
On the right is illustrated, 24 of real 
size, Dewey’s No. 41, Price $2.50. 



















other 
- filler 
joint to 


Dewey’s Fountain Pens 


are made from the best hard rubber, 
beautifully finished, fitted with large 
Gold Pens warranted 14-carat, and 
of the finest workmanship. 


PRICES : 


Complete Pens in black or mottled 
plain holders. 


No. 41, $2.50. No. 51, $3.00. 
No. 61, $3.75. 


If your dealer hasn’t Dewey's Foun- 
tain Pen we will mail same on receipt of § 
price. Safe delivery guaranteed. If not 
satisfactory after 30 days’ trial mo or re- 
funded on return of the Pen to usin good § 
condition. Made by A. A. Waterman 

Co., Boston, Mass. 


COLONIAL PEN CO., 


Selling Agents, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., 
to whom all mail orders should be sent. 


wees 
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HAT is a dress 
without the proper 


fastening? In other 


words, how can you 
possibly do without 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye? 


See that 


hump ? 


Made by Tue DeLonc Hoox anv Eve Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


There is no purer soap than 
Wool Soap, no matter at what 
price, and no better soap for 
every household purpose, 


Made by Swift and Company 


Chicago 
se 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR 1901 


The best investment you can make. 


McClure’s Magazine represents the highest literary standard. 


Where else can you 


secure at any price such an intellectual feast as is indicated by the following announcements of a few of our leading features ? 









tite. 


never before known. 


“KC IJV"? A Great Novel of Life in India 


mm Syd Rudyard Kipling 


This is the latest, longest, and in every respect the largest piece of work 
that has come from the pen of this gifted genius. It is a story of intense 
interest and a masterpiece of literature that will be a landmark of the 
last year of the Nineteenth Century. It is kaleidoscopic in color, rich in 
the lore and full of description of life in that marvelous, mysterious 
East—presenting a picture of the Orient such as the Western world has 
It deals with the wanderings of an ancient lama 
and an Irish lad, whose remarkable adventures cover the whole range 
of life and experiences in India. It will begin in the December number. 

, The illustrations are by J. Lockwood Kipling, father of the author, 
and Edwin Lord Weeks. Both of them have lived and worked for years in India. 








PEOPLE OF THE WOODS 


A series of articles about citizens of the forest, 
by W. D. Hulbert, who has lived among them 
and loved them much as Hiawatha loved his 
playfellows. The Loon, the Deer, and the Beaver 
are among the animals which he will describe 
with perfect knowledge and intense sympathy. 
No writer has a greater charm of description 
joined to such entire accuracy. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams. Mrs. Williams 
grew up on a farm in Tennessee. From infancy 
she lived among the plants, animals, and insects, 
and knows them asshe knows her mother-tongue. 
She writes with that knowledge of detail that 
comes only from long and intimate association. 
She tells of the bees and birds, the hounds, the 
horses, the hogs, the trees, the crops, the soil, 
and the tillers with infinite charm. Indeed, she 
puts the reader ‘‘Next to the Ground,”’ takes us 
back to the country whence all of us came, and 
which we all of us love to visit. 


New Dolly Dialogues 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


It is some years since we 
all lost sight of that dainty, 
flirtatious, elusive ‘‘Dolly,’’ 
whose conversations with 
Mr. Carter set the English- 
speaking world wild with 
delight. Such delicious 
morsels of repartee, satire, 
and humor had never before 
been vouchsafed society. 
Now the delectable Dolly 
appears again on the scene 
and in ore Dolly Dia- 
logues Mr. Anthony Hope 
supplies us with more de- 
lightful conversations. These dainty literary 
morsels will be freely illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 





“WITHIN THE GATES” 


A DRAMA OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 


sy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This is the matured philosophy concerning the 
— problems of life, death, and the resurrection 
rom the author who set the theologians agog 
thirty-one years ago, when 
as a mere girl she published 
‘“‘The Gates Ajar.’”?’ That 
book was written to com- 
fort sorrowing women 
whose loved ones had died 
on the field of honor for 
their country. It became 
famous the world over, 
being translated into many 
languages. Two other 
books followed with un- 
diminished popularity. 

This last work is in dra- be 
matic form. The characters - 
ass from earthly life to that “eta 

yond, and the author’s MRS. PHELPS-WARD 
theories are thus presented with particularity. 
It is certain to arouse as great interest as her first 
book. Certainly no problem is of such vital 
importance to humanity, and no one in modern 
times has been so influential in shaping current 
belief as Mrs. Phelps-Ward. ‘*‘ WITHIN THE 
GATES”’ tells the story of the present and 
future of the race as the author believes it. No 
one will want to miss it. 
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ADVENTURES OF A MERRY MONARCH 


BY ROBERT BARR. This is a FS. 
series of stories about King 
James V. of Scotland, who was 
the most unconventional of mon- 
archs. He travelled among his 
eople in disguise, and was 
amiliarly known ds “Jimmy.” 
Mr. Barr tells graphically of 
some of his unusual adventures. 
These have been heretofore an- 
nounced as ‘‘The Jimmy Stories.” 


STORIES OF WALL STREET 


A series of graphic tales of life 
in Wall Street based on actual 
incidents by Edwin Lefevre. 


RAILWAY STORIES 


Continuation of those vivid stories 
of life on the rail that have be- 
come famous. Some of them will be by Frank H. Spearman, 
W.R. Lighton, Alvah Milton Kerr, and Francis Lynde. 


STORIES OF THE WEST 


SOME INDIAN TALES, by Hamlin Garland. ALASKAN 
STORIES, by Jack London. A COWBOY AND HIS DOG, 
by Frederic Remington. AN IDAHO STRIKE STORY, b 
Charlies Warren. A STORY OF A COLORADO SNOW. 
‘ STORM, by Chauncey Thomas. THE HONOR OF A 
TRANSGRESSOR, by W. R. Lighton. 


TALES OF HUMOR 


THE CANNIBAL KING, a boarding-school story, by Goo 
Kibbe Turner. A MATTER OF AUTHORITY, by H. W. 
Phillips. PARDNERS, a story of two old boys, by E. E. 
Kelley. DUTCH COURAGE, a section-hand’s experiences, 
by John M. Stoddard. TH MRS. KENWORTHY’S 
ASSISTANCE, a story of misplaced kindness, by Paschal 


H. Coggins. 
LOVE STORIES 


THE CHAIRMAN’S POLITICS, how love and politics 
mixed in Chicago, by Will Payne. ELLENEEN, an Irish 
immigrant’s experiences, by Sarah Orne Jewett. WHAT’S 
A MAN WITHOUT A PENNY? a tale of the Santiago 
campaign, by Clinton Ross. 


STORIES OF CHARACTER 


THE DIGGERS, by Shan Bullock. A story of Irish life 
drawn with wonderful power. DELMAR OF PIMA, by 
Hamlin Garland. A Western tale of heroism and danger. 
COLONEL JOSCELYN, by C. B. Lewis (M Quad). 


STORIES OF SENTIMENT 


DEAD AND DOWN, by John R. Gill. A narrative of 
Indian motherhood and the white man’s aggression. THE 
DEVOTION OF JOHN DUBBS, by William D. Williams. 
A Western tale of a good-for-nothing son and a loving 
mother. JIM, by Herman Babson. A story of patriotism 
and pathos. 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


THE LUCK OF A MARCH FRIDAY, by Ray Stannard 
Baker. A true account of how a Royal Humane Society 
Medal was won. AFTER CULLODEN, by William McLeod 
Raine. A story of excitement with historical settings. THE 
ROCKS OF MORAGA, by Mortimer Wilcox. A tale of the 
American flag among tnfriendly Filipinos. 
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THE NEWEST SCIENCE 


The very latest discoveries in science, the 
newest improvements and the most important 
application in novel ways—all that represents 
the progress of the world in this great branch of 
human endeavor—will be found in our pages. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY, by Prof. 
Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University. 

THE REICHSANSTALT—Germany’s Laboratory 
of Applied Science, by Ray Stannard Baker. 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. From material 
furnished by Sir John Murray. 

THE NEW NIAGARA, by Rollin Lynde Hartt. The 
mechanical revolution achieved by the ‘falling 
waters. Other Articles of Equal Importance. 





Clara Morris’ Memoirs 


Some Recollections of a Theatrical Career 


Of living American actresses none has achieved 
fame and success equal to Clara Morris. Her 
rise was full of hardships and against obstacles 
almost insurmountable. 
How this frail, friendless 
girl fought her way from 
the lowest round of the lad- 
der to the highest rank in 
her profession is one of the 
most remarkable records in 
dramatic history. Miss 
Morris writes as well as she 
acts. She tells the story 
of her trials and triumphs 
with dramatic power. She 
will tell of John Wilkes 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Gilbert and other great 
stars in the dramatic firmament. 





JOHN WILKES BOOTH 





STIRRING ARTICLES ON HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 


We have four features of unusual historical 
interest which will be highly appreciated by 
every one. 


«COLONIAL FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS” 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Archdeacon 
Brady’s historical books have had such a wide 
vogue that the announcement that he will con- 
tinue his series of fighting men in Colonial days 
will be received with great satisfaction. De 
Soto, Frontenac, and Pepperell are among his 
subjects for the near future. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Ida M. Tarbell, who, as the author of the 
‘Life of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’ etc., 
has entered the front rank among American 
historians, will write a series of articles about 
well-known events in American history presented 
in a new dress. The Jackson-Calhoun Imbroglio, 


the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and The Webster-Hayne Debate are among her 
forthcoming articles. These have been prepared 
after exhaustive research for new material, and 
are written in that graphic style which has made 
the author so deservedly popular. 


Unpublished Chapters of American History 


These will include two articles from the papers 
left by Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the 
Confederate Navy. They graphically tell of the 
Fall of Richmond, the Flight of the Cabinet, 
and The Capture of Jefferson Davis. Other 
articles will follow. 


DISBANDING OF THE ARMIES 


By Ida M. Tarbell. Two articles prepared after 
great research, dealing with the return of the 
Union and Confederate soldiers to their homes. 
Hitherto inaccessible official records make these 
articles of unusual value. 





Great Character Sketches 


A series of papers dealing in a masterly way 
with the personality of leading men of our time 
by those most competent to write them. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, by Andrew D. White, 
LL. D., Ambassador to Germany. 

PROFESSOR HAECKEL, The German Darwin, by 
Ray Stannard Baker. 

RICHARD CROKER, by William Allen White. 

JOHN WILKES BOOTH, by Clara Morris. 


Art in the Magazine 


The best illustrators in the world will embellish 
our pages with their pictures. No magazine hasa 
higher standard than ourown. Succeeding num- 
bers will be illustrated by Frederic Remington, 
Howard Chandler Christy, Louis Loeb, Kenyon 
Cox, Orson Lowell, A. I. Keller, Jay Hambidge, 
the Misses Cowles, Charles R. Knight, Charles 
L. Hinton, Henry Hutt, and others of the 
highest rank. 
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LION-HUNTING BY A LADY. 


N Pearson’s Weekly Mrs. Hinde tells how, dur- 
ing a year spent im Africa, she greatly longed 
to see a wild lion, and how at last, shortly 

before her departure from that country, she saw in 
a few weeks thirty or forty of these savage animals, 
and was successful in killing one herself. She was 
with her husband on the Athi River. The plains 
were covered with short grass. At half past five 
in the afternoon they climbed into a tree, sent 
their men and horses back to the camp, had an 
excellent dinner, and then began their respective 
watches. 
Hinde says: 


“As the night draws on, the grasses rustle 
beneath the stealthy footsteps of jackals, and 
suddenly one hears the weird cry of a hyena, 
which is taken up on all sides. Later come the 
antelope and zebras, and the —— sound of a 
herd galloping past, and last of all the grunt 
which swells gradually to the heart-quaking roar 
of the lion. 

“A startled stillness follows, and then nearer 
and nearer comes the grunting, till the lion himself 
appears, walking very slowly, and stopping every 
few yards to roar and roar.” 

On this —— night the watchers heard the 
lions cracking the bones of their prey in the patch 
of grass in front. When the meal was over they 
began to play, and the noises they made suggested 
mammoth tom-cats. Each repeated the call in 
turn, and the grass rustled and swayed as they 
leaped about. 

“It was in the hush of early morning,” says 
Mrs. Hinde, “just before the rising of the sun, 
and during my watch, that I yy I heard a 
sound in the neighborhood of the bait. Raising 
myself on one elbow, I saw a magnificent lion 
standing over the dead zebra, barely twelve feet 
away. e picked up half the zebra in his mouth, 
and carried it just as a cat does her kittens, his 
feet apart and with a rolling walk. 

“As I woke my husband, the lion—which was 
then about forty yards off —charged straight 
toward him, and with my 303 I hit him full in the 
chest, as we afterward discovered, tearing his 
windpipe to pieces and breaking his spine. He 
charged a second time, and the next shot hit him 
through the shoulder and entered his heart. As 
he dropped, one could not help feeling a pang of 
regret, he looked so splendid. He gave about six 
sobbing sighs and ceased to move. 

“We nearly an hour to wait before our men 
and horses were to arrive; so we breakfasted, 
and as we finished our meal we saw four lions 
down by the river—a huge male, a lioness and 
two mig oube. My husband took a shot—over me 
—and the lion fell with a roar. He struggled up 
again, and it was not until the third shot that he 
finally fell in the river grass. 

“At the third shot our men appeared, and the 
went down to the river and cut a path through 
the papyrus along which to drag the lion. He 
was @ grand, black-maned beast, well known to 
the natives as a man-eater and a cattle-thief. 
deputation of thanks was sent to my husband by 
Lenana, the Masai chief.” 


———_o@__—_ 


FENCING. 


AT times are changed is a fact that every 
man over forty is sure to announce with 
emphasis. But the change is sometimes 


greater in appearance than in reality, as in a case | 


reported by the Epworth Herald. 


“How’s this?” said the farmer, who was reading 
a letter from his son in college. “Come here 
Betsey. Harold Howard Augustus writes that 
he wants money to pay his fencing bill. What on 
earth does the or mean?” 

“T s’pose it’s the college pastur’ or somethin’, 
Matthew. There’s so many pernicketty things 
the Boney boys at college have to do.” , 

“Ho! he! It’s lessons in fencing he wants to 
pay for. Waal, now, that beats all. I’ve been 
encing for forty year, and I never had to go to 

college to learn how.” 

* “But times are changed, Matthew. Fences aint 
made as they was when we climbed ’em in Root 
Hollow.” 

“T expect that’s so,” said the old man, thought- 
fully. “He don’t say whether it’s a rail fence or 
a wire one, but I reckon he'll learn both ways. 
I never thought a boy of mine would have to go 
to college to learn fencing. Times are changed.” 


—_——_o——__—— 


Nora, fresh from old Ireland, stared at the 
baby’s toy balloon, which wavered at a place 
two or three feet higher than her head and was 
anchored to the back of a chair. 

“*Tis quare and wonderful entirely!” she said, 
raising her hands. “To see it up—and balancin’ 
its own self—and it shtandin’ on a string!” 
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Manufacturers’ Special 
Offer. 


Fine Pearl - Handled 
Penholder, with Solid 
Sterling Silver Fittings, 
and Pearl Blade Paper 
Cutter, with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver Handle — 
both in a Handsome 
Plush-Lined Box. , 

This cut is one-third size of articles. 
Sent to any address prepaid for 
50c., coin or 2-ct. stamps. 
+ Boomtypity Illustrated Catalogue 


and Silver Jewelry and 
novelties sent free. 
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to write for our 200-page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital 

can make money with a Magic 

Lantern or Stereopticon. 

ER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau &t., N. ¥. 
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naranteed 
accurale, Seldchalidesion Ne. 7, Skeleton 
Stock, $2. No. 11. Wood Stock (like cut) 82.50 

Cureular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 
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LF-REGULATIN 


We have a perfect system of regulating 
temperature and moisture. 
MARIL INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 
are guaranteed. Your money back if 
you wantit. Send 2c stamp forcatalog 


MARILLAI NCUBATOR CO. , Box 85 Rose Hill,N.Y. 











The New England Watch Co. 
| Artistic Specialties 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ #2 WATCHES. 4 @ 

Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. _ 149 State St., Chica; 
Spreckels Building, San F rancisco. it 

















THE HEALTH HABIT 


‘Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet habits, but 
they are unconsciously acquired and grow as we 
grow, and by the time we learn they are hurting 
us, we find them too strong to be easily broken. 

Then why not form a good habit, a habit which 
will counteract the many bad ones; in other 
words, contract the unfashionable habit of being 
always well. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








The best health habit to get into is to have and | 


keep a vigorous stomach; if you have a healthy 
digestion you can drink your beloved coffee 
with little or no harm; the mischief begins when 
these things are forced upon the faithful stomach 
without any assistance. 


Form the habit of taking after meals some 


harmless but efficient digestive which will relieve 
the stomach of so much extra work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives, and 
when they are combined in such a pleasant prep- 
aration as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, they give 
the overworked stomach just the necessary assist- 
ance to secure perfect digestion without any of 
the harmful effects of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after meals is as necessary to the weak stomach 
as food itself, and indeed to get the benefit from 
food eaten, nothing better and certainly nothing 
safer can be used. 

Many families consider Stuart’s Tablets as 
essential in the house as knives and forks. 

They consist entirely of natural digestive prin- 
| ciple without the effect or characteristics of 
| drugs; they have no cathartic action, but simply 

go to work on the food eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and the 
| expense they entail, and then invest fifty cents in 


|a@ box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and see if | 


your digestion for the next month is not vastly 
| improved. . 
Ask the clerk in any drug store the name of the 
| most successful and popular stomach remedy, 
| and he will say Stuart’s. 





Bie UL from a small tn- 

'vestment. That's 
what you getin buying The Bantam Hatcher. 
Hatchesevery hatchable egg, often 50 chicks 
from tocar. 60 cce sice $5. SENT ON 30 
DAYS FREE TRIAL Send dcforcatalog No. 48, 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 


Self- 





Regulating 

in the West are 

very short of tele- 

graph operators. 

arntelegraphy 

here, and when competent we will help to start 
you in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. We also pay one-half your railroad fare to the 
school. 
VALEN 


Write for catalogue. School 28 years old. 

TINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
Portfolio for School or Home. 
Holds school papers, letters, 
ecards, clippings, pictures. 
18 Strong Pockets. Heavy tag 
board cover. Post-paid, 20c. 
PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


RUNS ITSELF! °,.200: 


as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
the PETALUMA INOU BATOR does tie 
rest. No worry. No loss. Hatches every fertileegg, 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 

Petaluma Incubator Uo,, Bex 95 Petaluma, Cal 


MILLINERY wait 


MAIL 


We guarantee toteach you so easily and thoroughly that 
you can trim your own hates or engage in the mil- 
linery business. Materials at Wholesale. 

EE Handsome Fashion Plate of Stylish Hats, with 

















full information how to make them. Every 
women should have it. Send to-day 


SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 806 Champlain Building, Chicago. 
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Newspaper. ""Scaraen, Cox. 
NO MORE DARNING. y 


RAGINE FEET 


[COPYRIGHTED] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, *‘ The Stockinetie Stitch,” 
describes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 

RACINE FEET run in sizes 

from 56 to ll, 
cotton, black or white, 10 cents per 
pair. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. KACINE, WIS. 

































Keep Dry! 
Keep Well! 
Keep Warm! 
ALL STYLES, 


AND WEARERS 
EVERY ONE. 





HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 
urope, as well as here at home. 
sold. If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. 
RIFLE, 

Our New Harmless 2%-inch 
Pistol, Target | Nickel-Plated Rifle is § 
a 3 rr agem. Rifle, Target and 

Arrows post-paid for 

# ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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and guaranteed to kee 
E NEW 16 SIZE Is JUST 


the Ingersoll Dollar Watch in general excellence. For the boy. a Watch 

ticking, accurate-running watch, the same in appearance as his father’s. It would be one of the 
e@ —a ne’er-to-be-forgotten event. 

And what youth or man is there who does not almost daily feel the need of a timepiece to ca: 

for knock-about purposes? Perhaps he has a “good” 


(uaranteed. 


ASA 


Christmas 
Present 


for any man, youth or boy 
there is nothing at anywhere 
near the price which approaches 
think of it —a real 


watch, but it cannot always be carried wi 


comfort for fear of injuring or losing, while it cannot possibly, however expensive it may be, run so 
accurately under rough usage or out-of-doors in bad 
one on his lonely trips and on rainy days, the sportsman on his outings, 
around the house, and so it’s coming to be known as “‘ everybody’s Watch. . 
For the price of a toy you can now get a timepiece, conventional in size, handsome in appearance, 
accurate time for one year or your money back 
RIGHT FOR B 


weather, as the Ingersoll. The doctor wants 
in fact, it’s handy to hang 


YS. For sale by 10,000 dealers throughout 
makers. 


the country, or the latest model sent, post-paid, in United States and Canada for $1.00 by the 


Aooress ROBT. fH INGERSOLL & BRO. Dept 85 &2 ©°8744N8" 97 
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USEFUL and... 
ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT at any time. 


The “H. & M.” Combination 
Pincushion, Thimble and Spool 
Holder attaches to your table, —Y 
lap-board or sewing machine. 

Handsomely nickel-plated. Price by 
mail, 25c. Booklet free. Agts. wanted. 

HUEBEL & MANGER, 
289 Graham Street, Brooklyn, New York. Pat 
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Make the Girl you Love 
a Present of 
the Famous 
ALBRECHT 
Small FURS. 


You have just time to send 
for our comprehensive Fur 
Delineator reviewing many 
exquisite Small Furs and 
Garments suitable for Hol 
iday Gifts. What will give 
her more pleasure than 
one of the modish, durable 
Albrecht creations’ Ve 
handie only the World’s 
Best in Furs and are located 
in America’s fur center. 

E, ALBRECHT & SON, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ELECTRICITY 


offers the greatest opportunities for ad 

vancement to-day. e can teach any one 

at home by mail to 

Become an Electrical Engineer 
or to learn Electric _R 
Electric Lighting, Te 
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© Mechanical Engineering, 


a 
Steam Engineering, Mechani 


cal Drawing. Thos. A. Edison 
endorses our Institute. Fit 
yourself to start in a new pro- 
fession at a better salary. 

Write for our free iliustrated 
book, entitled, “Can 1 Become 
an Electrical Engineer?” 

THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, Dept. 11, 
240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 
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We want to introduce 
Baker’s Teas. Just sell 
25 lbs. among your friends 
and earn this beautiful Gold 
Chatelaine Watch and Pin. 
The Watch and the Case 
are warranted in all re 
spects; or sell 25 1bs. for Tea 
Set (56 pieces); Mackintosh ; 
Banquet Lamp; Rocking 
Chair; Mandolin: Guitar ; 
Roller Organ; or sell 90 lbs. 
for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Bicycle : 8 lbs. for Skates or 
Sled. Transportation pre 
paid. Send postal for Cata- 


logue, etc. W.G. BAKER, 


Dept. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
Egg Incubator 


20 0 For $12.00. 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made 
inthe world. This is a new one at a remark- 
ably low price. It is an enlargement of the 


famous 


and made as thoroughly 
good as any incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every 
fertile egg put in it, and 
Stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I, 
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An ordinary nipple when ben: shuts 
off the flow of milk and increases the 
admission of air through baby’s sucking 
lips. Air in baby’s stomach causes colic. 


DAVIDSON 


Health Nipple wo. 48 
has a collar that cannot collapse. The flow 
of milk is constant. ‘I'he ingress of air causing 
colic is prevented by the little collar which no 
other nipple has. Made of Pure Para Rub- 
ber. A sample sent 5c , 60c. a dozen. 
* Mothers’ Free Library” (six little 
booklets) free. 
DAVIDSON RUBBERCO. 
22 Mux St., Boston. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, 
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| years, as is shown by the size of the branches and 
the formation of the bark. 

It has been found that the seed-vessels which 
this tree so powerfully retains are so well pro- 
tected that it requires a strong knife with the 
assistance of a heavy hammer to cut the cone into 
sections. No ordinary conditions of temperature 
can make a cone open. 

The London Daily Mail prints the only explana- 
tion yet offered that seems to have any degree of 
plausibility. A well-known botanist, who puzzled 
for several months over the problem, believes 
that the species is perpetuated by fire. He asserts 
that nothing but the intense heat of a forest fire, 
which would sweep a grove of the trees out of 
existence, would compel the cones to release their 
seeds. 

It has been found that under the influence of 
intense heat they crack open, and the seeds fall 
out uninjured. In any case, the seeds retain their 
vitality for years. 

The explanation is ingenious, but it is not 
universally accepted, and botanists are still asking 
the question: “How does this pine reproduce 
itself?” 


HEROIC STUFF. 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to atrangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TEETHING. 


FS HE time of the first dentition, 
\ WN which lasts usually from the 
% infant’s sixth or eighth month 
to the sixteenth, is one of the 
oo critical periods of life, yet its 
dangers have been greatly 
be Bs fo exaggerated. Formerly it 
— was the custom to refer every 
imaginable disease affecting a baby during the 
eruption of its teeth to this process as the cause. 
Now medical belief is perhaps inclining too far 
the other way, and some doctors refuse to credit 
teething with producing any other than merely 
local troubles. 

The process of cutting teeth is undoubtedly a 
normal one, and in a healthy infant is usually 
accomplished without any great difficulty or dis- 
turbance; but in puny and sickly children it is 
sometimes laborious and the cause of much 
distress. 

Among the many affections formerly regarded 






“ 


as provoked by teething the most common are | 


diarrheea, cough and convulsions; but probably 
the last named is the only one caused directly by 
this process. 

When a tooth comes through with difficulty the 
child’s nervous system is worn upon by the local 
irritation, and it may become more and more 
irritable, until finally an explosion occurs and the 
child has convulsions. This is, however, a rare 
occurrence, and it is probable that the nervous 
constitution of such children is already weak, and 
needs only some slight irritation, whether from 
the teeth, the stomach, or the skin, to become 
convulsively excited. 

The diarrhcea and the cough are no doubt both 
due to indigestion caused by nervous irritation. 

Local disorders of teething are more common. 
They consist for the most part in inflammation of 
the gums, which are red, swollen and hot, and in 
the drooling of a ropy saliva. 

In order to prevent inflammation the mouth 
should be kept perfectly clean, being washed out 
often with a solution of borax or boric acid, fifteen 
or twenty grains to the ounce. The baby’s desire 


to bite should be gratified by providing it with a | 
hard rubber, ivory or silver object on which to | 


exercise its jaws. 

The general health should be carefully watched. 
Any tendency to diarrhoea or especially to consti- 
pation should be corrected, and the child should 
be kept in the air as much as possible. If the 


nervous symptoms are threatening, sedatives are | 


needed, and it may be necessary to lance the 
gums. 

It should be remembered that a teething infant 
may have an illness quite independent of the 
teething process, and hence one should never 
neglect to call a doctor under the theory that its 
troubles are all due to the teething, and conse- 
quently are of little moment. 


—_——o—__—_ 


A MYSTERIOUS TREE. 


Upper California is the home of a tree that has 
puzzled the world. It is a pine, which will grow 
only near the seacoast. Its growth is slow, and 
it does not attain to great size. 

The strange thing about it is that there are, 
to all appearance, insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of the perpetuation of the species, 
Some specimens of it exist in Kew Gardens, 
England. They have been carefully examined by 
competent authorities, and all admit that the tree 
presents a problem unlike anything elsewhere 
met with. 

This pine produces at regular intervals the 
usual cones containing seeds, but strange to say, 
the cones are so thoroughly protected that the 
seeds cannot be released. The cones are hard 
and tightly closed, and have strong overlapping 
scales. 

More extraordinary still is the fact that the 
pine, after producing its almost invulnerable 
cones, keeps them hanging on its branches year 
after year. Unless through some peculiar accident, 
the seeds would apparently remain attached to 
the parent tree forever. Many of the cones on 
the trees in Kew Gardens have been there for 


The pioneers of Kentucky—the great Indian 
battle-ground—were, men, women and children 
alike, made of heroic stuff. The annals of the 
state abound in deeds of heroism. In “Kentucky 
Sketches” Mr. Lewis Collins relates an instance 
of boyish fortitude. 


In the year 1791 Captain Hubbell, with a party 
of twenty men, women and children, started down 
the Ohio River in a_flatboat destined for Lime- 
stone, Kentucky. Twice the little party was 
attacked by large bodies of Indians from the 
shore. Several of the men were killed, and the 
band of pioneers was in danger of extermination. 
Fortunately the current of the river bore the boat 
into midstream beyond the range of the redskin 

| bullets. 

When the danger was past, a little son of Mr. 

| Plaseut went ~ to the captain, and with great 
coolness asked him to take a bullet out of his 
forehead. 

“Why, Tommy, what’s this?” said Captain 
Hubbell, as he saw the boy’s bloody face. 

Examination showed that a bullet had passed 
through the side of the boat, penetrated the 
forehead of the young hero, and remained under 
the skin. ’ 

Tommy did not utter a sound as the captain 
with the point of his knife cut a hole in the skin 
and pressed the bullet out. 

“You’re a brave one, Tommy,” the captain said. 

“That isn’t all,” said the boy; and raising his 
arm, he revealed a piece of bone at the point of 
his elbow, which had been shot off and hung only 
by the skin. 

“Why, Tommy, why didn’t you tell me of this?” 
cried his mother, at sight of the bleeding arm. 

“Because the captain said we mustn’t make any 
noise during the fight,’”’ replied the lad, ‘‘and I was 
9 if you knew it you would be scared and 
speak.” 


HOSPITALITY ON THE MARCH. 


Mrs. E. B. Custer, in Harper’s Bazar, tells of 
the difficulties of home-making on the plains when 
on the march with a cavalry regiment. 


Mrs. Custer was with the Seventh Cavalry that 
marched and camped and scouted on the route 
laid out for the Kansas Pacific Railroad. The 
food was Monotonous, and those on the march 
over the barren country would tell tantalizing 
tales of the good things they had eaten in the 
States. 

The habit of hospitality, however, was so fixed 
that the soldiers would merely add a plate for the 
visitor, or give up their own if there were not 
enough. 

An old officer, in cneemne 
brother officer to dine with h 
his supplies were so low. The “striker” put the 
only two dishes on the mess-chest table. The 
host took in the limited bill of fare at a glance, 
and said: 

“If you don’t care for rice, help yourself to the 
mustard.” 


im, not knowing that 


THE TICKET CAME BACK. 
A recent number of the Railway Journal con- 
tains a well-authenticated story of a railway ticket 
which took a sudden journey on its own account. 


As a north-bound train on the Colorado and 
Southern road passed one of the stations a pas- 


senger in a forward car raised a window, and in | 


an instant his ticket was blown from his hands 
out-of-doors. 


The passenger naturally Bags it up for lost, and | 


was very much surprised when the baggage- 
master handed it to him a little while later. 

It appears that when the ticket flew through 
the window a south-bound train was passing. 
The suction of that train, which was moving at a 
rapid rate, drew the ticket along with it, and as 
it passed the rear end of the north-bound train it 
blew into the door of the smoking-car. There it 
was found by the baggage-master. 


SIXTEEN TO TWO. 


An instance of the humor which the Civil War 
called forth is found in a story told of old Parson 
Helton, a Baptist preacher of Tennessee. 


He had eighteen sons, sixteen of whom were in 
the Union Army, and two in the Confederate. 

When the old minister had reached his eighty- 
eighth year some one, who did not know about 
his sons’ views, asked him where his sympathies 
lay during the war. 

‘My sympathies were with the Union by four- 
teen majority,” said the old man. 


LET US HOPE NOT. 


Johnny was spelling his way through a marriage 
| notice in the morning paper. 


“*At high noon,’ ” he read, “ ‘the clergyman took 
his stand beneath the floral bell, and to the music 
of the wedding march the contradicting parties 
| moved down the —’” 

“Not ‘contradicting,’ Johnny,” interrupted his 
| elder sister. ‘“ ‘Contracting.’ ”’ 
| “Well,” stoutly contended Johnny, “they’ll be 
| contradicting parties after a while!’ 


they’re a pretty poor lot,” 
said a grumblin man. “Yes,” returned the 
bishop, “some of them are poet. indeed. But 
| consider the stock from which they come! 

| see we have to make them out of laymen.” 


“As for the clergy, 
ay’ 


the plains, invited a 
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| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. | Adv. 











wants you tosell his Seeds at home. Mak: 


| — 
BATTLES big money. New plan, Fine outfittree, Write 


to-day. Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester,N.Y. 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. Parssoenet.,J5¢, 
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STEVENS: 
BOYS: how about that Rifle you’ve 
wanted-so long—got it yet? If 
not, it’s a good time now to jog Santa 
Claus about it; guess you’ve waited 
long enough! If you work it right, 
chances are you’ll get one for 


Christmas. 


Here are two; both made specially 
for boys. One is the famous Stevens 
‘* Favorite,’’ which thousands of 
Companion boys already have. The 
other is our new Rifle — 


Stevens “Crack-Shot” 


20-inch barrel. Weight 4 lbs. 
Shoots B. B. and C. B. Caps. Also 
-22 short rim-fire cartridges. - Has 
an automatic safety catch and 
cannot be discharged by 
accident. 








More famous writers have been 
engaged for contributions to the 
forthcoming issues of The Sunday 
School Times than at any other 
period in its history. Each issue 
will be of exceptional value to 
every home lover—to every Chris- 
tian of every denomination. 





Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis will 
write on the problems that 
face the 20th Century minister. 





Robert C. Ogden will write of 
some striking example of 
the strict adherence to high 
standards of men active and 
prominent in the business 
world. 


PRICES : 
*‘Crack-Shot”’ 
Orie $4.00. 
“Favorite” 


No. 17, 
With open sights, 


$6.00. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer will give 
seven reasons for joining the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 











Articles for everybody—young 
and old—will be written by Ian 
McLaren, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


Amos R. Wells, Margaret E. Wah tens 
Sangster, Israel Zangwill, J. R. sights, 


Miller, Dr. Schauffler and many 
others equally well known. The 
famous Lesson Helps will be 
better than ever. 


Price reduced to $1.00 a year 
Liberal offers for club subscriptions. 


Issued every week. 
Send for Prospectus. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


$8.50. 


See our full-page advertisement 
in The Youth's Companion 
Premium Number, also 7he 
Companion’ s ofier (page 551) 
of the “Favorite” as a pre- 

mium, 

Send two-cent stamp for 132-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue and pick out the Rifle you want— 
then “work” Santa Claus to get it for you. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Free —Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar, 1901—Free. 


| Consists of five designs, 10% x 124, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, on extra heavy plate 
| Stock. They represent handsomely decorated Dresden ¢ ina plaques, on rich plush backgrounds, no two alike. 
The first sheet is the calendar proper, as it contains the entire twelve months’ calendar dates grouped within 
the plaque, with a Spckaroae of pozal por le. The other four designs contain figures typifying “Morning,” 

Noon, ‘Evening ” and “ Night,” modeled in colors appropriate to the time of day represented, and bossed on 
relief plaques, set against rich plush mats of silvery blue, bright apple green, rich peacock blue and deep 
crimson. These four plaques have no lettering whatever to mar their artistic beauty, and are design 
bm te for decorative purposes. ch of the five sheets has a separate hanger, which can retained or 
removed, so that the plaques and calendar can be used singly or together, framed or unframed, to decorate 
your home in an almost endless variety of ways which your own ingenuity and artistic taste will suggest. 

This illustration of one of the plaques gives but a faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite beauty and superb 

decorative effect of the calendar. It is superior to many calendars offered in the Art stores for $1.00. 


Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-ct. stamps. 


Have you tried the new oval cake of FAIRY SOAP—the same FAIRY quality, the new FAIRY shape, 
estionably the best floating white soap ever made? Endorsed by the wives of -y majority of U. 8. Senators 
and by many other prominent women. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 





Mfrs. also of Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


In January next Hon. George P. McLean, 
whose portrait appears on our front cover, will 
be inaugurated Governor of Connecticut. The 
governor elect’ was born in Simsbury, not quite 
forty-four years ago, and was brought up on a 
farm. He worked a year or two as a newspaper 
reporter, after completing a course at the Hartford 
High School, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1882. His native town sent Mr. 
McLean to the General Assembly for two terms ; 
he was afterward the state senator from his 
district, and by President Harrison's appoint- 
ment he served four years as United States 
district attorney for Connecticut. 

Vermont also is to have an Old Home 
Week, and the legislature has designated that 
calendar week which includes “ Bennington battle 
day,” August 16th. Governor Stickney is the 
president of an association which has already 
been formed to promote the festival, and every 
other Vermonter is evidently prepared to hold 
up his hands. That is the spirit that should be 
shown—in Connecticut and Rhode Island, we 
may add, as well as in the northern tier of states. 


While playing football the other day, a 
lad in Westbrook, Maine, slipped and fell in such 
a manner as to fracture his leg. Accidents like 
this have happened before, of course, but the 
unusual feature of the case is that, during his 
sixteen years, the Westbrook boy has six times 
suffered broken bones. His arms and his legs 
seem to give way on the slightest provocation, a 
state of things that, to put it mildly, is somewhat 
embarrassing. Yet it is a question whether a 
brittle-boned man does not stand almost as good 
a chance of a happy life as one who is thin- 
skinned or hot-blooded. 

Long-distance story-tellers in Maine 
have formed an association. One of its members 
is a Bar Harbor man who on one occasion 
unreeled a narrative that lasted twenty-five hours. 
He invented the story as he went along. The 
rules of the association provide that stories shall 
be free from features objectionable to ladies, and 
that story-tellers shall be allowed “time out” for 
meals. 


longest and best original story at any meeting | 
although it is not | 
expressly stated, that the most patient listener | 


will win a prize. We infer, 
will get a prize also. The danger to be feared— 
barring vocal paralysis and deafness, of course— 
is that if the association enrolls many members 


having a gift of deliverance equal to that of the | 
it will have to remain in| 


Bar Harbor man, 
continuous session. 


—_—___~.¢=—______ 


Ladysmith After the Siege. 


If the descriptions given of the state of affairs 
at Ladysmith just after the relief be true, the 
inhabitants will not soon forget that terrible 
time. 
National Review, tells of his own entrance 
into Ladysmith. He says: 


“Every one was anxious to visit Ladysmith as | 


| tity for sufficient strength. Yet for one cent 


soon as the way was open, but the military 
authorities gave passes with a sparing hand, lest 
the throng of new arrivals should increase the 
difficulties of revictualling the starving town. 
Lord Dundonald and his cavalry entered on 
Wednesday morning, and Sir Redvers Buller 
on Thursday. During Saturday and Sunday 
several of the besieged, and some who had visited 
the town since the relief, began to arrive at 
Maritzburg, bringing very gloomy accounts of 
the state of affairs there. 


“It was a city of the dead. There was no 


movement in the streets, no life or enthusiasm | 


ee rea eT ee re 
i 


in the half-starved garrison. Men by the road- 
side were so exhausted and listless that they 
hardly raised their heads to look at the troops 
entering the town. They were pale and 
bloodless from want of food, sun and exercise. 
“The contrast between them and the relieving 
force was striking. Buller’s soldiers had had 


hard work, exposure and severe fighting, but | 


they had been well supplied with good food. 
They were robust, full-blooded, mud-stained, 
sun-baked and ragged. 


the pale, listless specters of Ladysmith. 


“This was the impression produced on those | 


who first entered Ladysmith. It was perhaps 
not exaggerated, but a few days sufficed to bring 
about a considerable change. I arrived there 
five days after Buller’s entry. 
plenty of movement in the streets. There were 
thin and haggard faces from which the worn and 
anxious look had not yet vanished, 
prevailing tone was cheerful. A few days of 
good food will work wonders for half-starved 
men. They had learned to walk about the streets 
in daylight and on a week-day without the ever 
present apprehension of a possible shell, and 
without the thought in the back of their minds 
of what would happen when the provisions 
were at an end.” 


On this basis the man who tells the | 


Mr. H. Babington Smith, writing in the | 


War-hardened, strong | 
and confident, they were a complete contrast to | 


There was then | 


but the | 


N. WATER COLORS. Pastel effect. 





Outfit $1. 
Circs. free. Park Paint W’ks, Providence, R.1. 
100 rare Zequetber, g China, ete., 10c, 
» Samoa,l0c. Est.1881. Dresser,Saiem, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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BELGIAN HARES insist 
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reparation for positions in busine -" 
Albany, 





MY SITUATION 


WITH FOWLE BROS. & CO. was obtained for me by 

Burdett . ee of Actual Business and Grerthe ane. 
sart, Woburn. Write to BURDETT COL 

LEGE, ¢o4 Washington St., Boston, for prospec Mh, 








N E College of Languages, 215 wae Street, Boston. 
« Ls Native Teachers, Rates moderate. Circulars free. 
BOSTON ’ Institute and Train- 
ing CENT STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Railroad Monthi on Mag: 

24 PC NTS & SUNRISE Rou Tx Dept. B, Calais, Me. 
snow SET and 

PA OID: “ROOF InGs” will hel 

F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 
Ladies and young people to 
WA NTED. ne our ten- dollar 
orders of Toilet Articles, 

Desks, Silver Sets, Ete. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
SHUMWAY COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Instruments, apparatus and directions for over 100 
experiments in electricity and magnetism. Miniature 
chemicals, generator, conductors, insulators, perma- 
nent and elee tro-magnets, induction coil, ete. Most 
devised for those having mechanical or electrical 
inclinations. All or 1.65. We pay Cxprese, 


WANTED Young mento learn telegraphy. Cuta- 

es logue Free. W.Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 

1 is a year’s ey to Dlustrated 

azine. 

| FIX WP your _— t nd poi patidings before 

you do it. Samples cost you a postal. 

with which we give, Free, handsome Chairs, Couches, 

ELECTRICITY. 

thunder and lightning, wireless telegraph, battery, 

intensely interesting and instructive present ever 
Liberty Evectric Co., 415 & 417 Broad St., Newark, } 








NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
A PURSE “ér* FUR. 


The Cutest Thing Imaginable. 
Made in all Furs. WM. T. PARSONS, 
Prices 50c. to $1.75. | 56 West Cedar St., 
Send for Circular. BOSTON, MASS. 

















New Juvenile Books. 
For the Honor of the School. 


A story of school life and interscholastic sport. B 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author of “ The Halt 
Back.” Illustrated by C. M. RELYEA. 12mo, cloth, 


In the Days of Jefferson, 
Or, The Six Golden Horseshoes. 


A tale of republican simplicity. By HEZEKIAH 
BUTTERWORTH, author of “In the Boyhood of 





Lincoln,” ‘‘ The Story of Magellan,” ‘ The Treasure 
Ship,” etc. Illustrated by Frank T. MERRILL. 12mo, 
cloth . ‘ ‘ . . ° 1. 
Reuben James, 
A Hero of the Forecastle. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of 
« Paul Jones,” “The Grip of Honor,” etc. A new 


volume in the Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. 
Illustrated sad GrorGe Gipes and others.  12mo, 
cloth . ® " $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
ervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 









BOY HAPPY! 
150-SHOT 
AIR RIFLE, 


The ecjgbrated King Air Rifle 
happy. Repeater. 1 send 150 shots without reload 


will make any boy 


ing. A straight, reliable shooter with no soldered joints 
to get out of order. A 
Sent anywhere for $1 00 and expressage. 
new Holiday Catalogue, just out. 

Store, 396-398 Broadway, New York. 


mas Present most acceptable. 
Send for our 


New York Mail Order 








CHRISTMAS GiIFTs. 
Draws threads for hemstitching. Rips and 
picks out machine stitching and nastings. 
Saves your poeste, ony back if you say 
Agents Wa A. DEME pease T. 
9 CANAL STREET, ‘Sosron, Mass 








Ostrich Feathers “= Ostrich Farm 
DON'T PAY $2.00 for a» 


Ostrich 
Feather when we send you, pre- 
aid, an equally good one, 12 
nches long, broad and glossy, 
for 95c. Nota woolly feather, 
but one that will Stay in curl 
and wear for year 

A bunch of three 9-inch tips 
for %1.45. A handsome, glos- 
oy. Git. boa, 45 inches long, 
for &9. Money refunded if 
not a A fend 2-cent stamp 
for illustrated price-list of boas, 


direct from California farm. 
OSTRICH FARM, 
So. Pasadena, California. 
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ple. 


or low grade. 








F you made a collection of the blunders of 
women in the last quarter century, the 
largest and finest specimen would be 

using low grade food products. 

price is so tempting! She buys tea, for exam- 

She doesn’t consider whether it is high 

If low grade, she actually pays 

double price since she must use double quan- 


she could have had four cups of one of Chase 
& Sanborn’s “Original Package” 
grown to private order. 


The 


Teas 


“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 





Orloff (Formosa Oolon 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India& Ceylon). 
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nourishing and satisfying. 


When You Have Tried_~ 


all other substitutes for coffee and have grown tired of 
them, as you will, and when you can no longer 
drink real coffee because it makes you bilious, 
nervous, dyspeptic, miserable, then try 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Prepared from the finest hard wheat by a 
peculiar process that gives it the flavor of fine 
Mocha and Java, but unlike them, it does not 
produce biliousness or nervousness. It aids 
digestion and gently regulates the system. 
Your grocer sells it. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 






It is 


pra, 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Ret ¢ 
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box cures 10 | 


$4: 


capes, fans, plumes and tips, | 
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III. 


Is unequaled for curing Pimples and Black 
heads. It removes Freckles and Moth Spots, 
makes the Skin Bright and Sparkling. 


Roya Pear 


A Great Offer. 


As a special inducement for you to try ROYAL PEARL 
we will, on receipt of 50 cents in stamps, send express 


paid to any 


address one so 


cent bottle ROYAL PEARL 


anda 25-cent jar HALE’'S EGG FOAM SHAMPOO, FREE, 


if order is received before 


January 1, 1go1 


THE H. R. HALE COMPANY, 
Box 25, Hartford, Conn. 
THE 
BROCKTON 
FAIR 






Souvenir Posters 


MAIL, 25 CENTS EACH. 

The i artistic Two-Color Poster over printed. 
22x28 inches. No. 1, Red Tandem; No. 2, Gr 
Tandem; No. 3, Red Four-in-hand; No. 4, Gray 
Four. in-hand. 

TOLMAN JOB PRINT, Brockton, Mass. 


Address, 
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t THE ‘WELCH GRAPE JUICE | co., 
WESTFIELD, N, 

































SILVER POLISH 


E WANT 
Boys and 
Girls to Sell 


**NO-RUB” 





Silver Polish. 


Guaranteed not to 
injure the finest sil- 
ver or silver-plated 
ware. Cleans with- 
out rubbing. Makes 

silver-cleaning 

easy. 

10c., 25c., 60c. Sizes. 
Cash commission 
or premiums. 

Fe dozen 10c, size, 

, delivered. Return 
it’ and get money back 
if it don’t sell. Send 
for Premium Catalogue. 
JUEEN a. co., 


. Boston. 
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werner, 


The Youth's 
C ompanion’s 


Fifth Annual 
Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising thousands of ex- 
amples taken during 1900, is 
now open, and the public is 
cordially invited to attend. 


Open Daily, 9 to 4. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 


“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
“Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
\ Where theCresco 
>is not ke pt by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 

















“CRESCO” 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 








How to 
«Cook. 


The best way to cook well is to cook 
with a Richmond Range. 

A Richmond is a good cook all in itself. 
Its oven maintains an even temperature, 
just the degree you want. The oven ther- 
mometer tells you exactly what the baking 
heat or the roasting heat is. It is quick 
in its response to your regulating. 

No disagreeable odors, smoke or steam 
escape into the kitchen, because the system 
of oven ventilation carries them up the 
chimney. The draft is excellent, the sys- 
tem of flues perfect. 

It is economical of fuel, because its round 
corner fire-box gives complete combustion 
of the coal. 

It’s no wonder the Richmond Range 
bakes well. It is built that way. There’s 
none other like the 


RICHMOND 











Send for Catalogue. 
The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 
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IVORINE 


WASHING POWDER 
24 OZ. PACKAGE 


4 O°: 


OF ALL CROCERS. 















Many housekeepers consider 
the cake of Williams’ splendid 
White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 
which is put in every 
package of Ivorine 
Washing Powder, 
alone worth all that 





A SET OF 6 SIDE-SPLITTING 
ELEPHANT CARDS, PRINTED 
IN 5 COLORS. 


ADDRESS 


THE’). B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietors of Williams’ Fomeus Shaving Soaps. 
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‘FOOD CHOPPER | 


aa TINNED ~@e 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 


order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 


one for mut butter, with each chopper. 


Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 
many other household a —free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Houses eeper’’ —contains 200 recipes. 


OESFO 


Medium. Nut Butter 


Cutter. 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 


No. 100, $1.60. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





DECEMBER 6, 1900. 
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AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


The following custom formerly 
prevailed :— 
On Shrove Tuesday, all the a 
being assembled, the cook = 
pancake which it was his dut 
throw over a high bar, from w ich 
a curtain hung, dividing the upper 
oches! from the lower. -_ success 
was generously rew: 


Ve) 
uD) 


me he failed, he was pelted with 


lf the cake was satisfactorily 
thrown the scholars scrambled to 
secure it whole and unbroken, and 
the successful boy was by old usage 
presented with a guinea by the Dean. 


The custom is long since abolished, 
but boys still like pancakes, and 
always will. 

The H-O Co. has two sorts of 
flours for ncakes—a mixture of 
Rice, Wheat Flour, and Corn, called 

Pancake Flour, and a prepared Buck- 
wheat flour; both self-raising, and 
to be had at all grocers. 





























“ “Worth Reading,” 


our booklet, which tells you how to 
+] make life comfortable, also describes 
4" our large variety of fine rubber goods 
sent free. The ‘‘Tyrian’” Combination 
= | Fountain Syringe and Hot- Water Bottle 
one of our leaders. For sale by 
dealers; if you fail to find it we will 
mail one for $2.00. TYER RUBBER 
Co. (Dept. B), Andover, Mass. 























5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 

9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


If your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write © 
to. us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 


Wren you buy a Dighton you pay 
for the value of the furnace. The 
pro rata cost of the expenses of a 
big city store are not added. 
Regardless of price, it is impossible for 
you to buy a heater that will last longer 
and give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 














Fast Time to 
Portland 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE “CHICAGO-PORTLAND SPE- 

CIAL” leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily, via Chicago-Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line, arrives Portland, Oregon, 
afternoon of third day. No change of 
cars; meals in Dining Cars. Buffet 
Library Cars with barber. Tourist 
Sleepers daily. Personally conducted 
excursions every week. The best of 
everything. The Pacific Express leaves 
10.30 p. m. daily. Call on any agent 
for tickets or address 

368 Washington Street, Boston 

461 Broadway, - - New York 
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